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SUN GOLD HOMES, 


Whittier, Calif. 
More and more builders are finding that MATICO 


Colorful MATICO Tile Flooring was selected for Tile Flooring meets their needs as the ideal flooring. 
these modern Sun Gold homes. Here are two ; , , 
kitchen-dinette arrangements featuring easy- Low in cost, MATICO saves on installation 


to-clean MATICO tile. because it always lays flat . . . is precision cut to butt 
tightly, immediately. But MATICO has other 
important advantages, too. It’s a smart, colorful flooring 
that helps sell the home . . . attracts the eye of the 
prospective home buyer . . . harmonizes with any decor 
or style of architecture ... can be installed on, 
above or below grade. And what housewife could resist 
the wonderful cleaning ease that MATICO offers ! 


Yes, you'll find MATICO first choice in every type 
of installation from homes to factories and institutions. 


Be sure to consider MATICO Tile flooring 
for your next project. 
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In the history of this country’s slum clearance move- 
ment, never, until passage of the Housing Act of 1954, had 
there been recognized, widely and concretely, the need to 
get the general public into the act. When public housing 
stood alone some 20 years ago as the little David sent out 
to conquer the slums, the usual “public relations” efforts 
to picture and narrate the story were made—but there was 
in no sense a campaign developed to really get the man on 
the street operating in the program. When the Housing 
Act of 1949 put the private investor into the slum clearance 
business, again, there was no real role seen for the general 
public. 

But when, in the 1954 act, public housing and redevelop- 
ment were teamed with the enforcement of codes, with 
voluntary rehabilitation of individual homes, and with vol- 
untary conservation of neighborhoods; when all of these 
programs were linked into the over-all city plan and into the 
health and welfare goals of a community: then it was recog- 
nized that no one of these efforts would approximate their 
potential, nor could all of them together achieve a coordi- 
nated goal, if the citizenry at large did not understand and 
accept what was sought. 

The down-to-earth theory expressed on the front cover 
—that citizen participation in the urban renewal program 
“ean save both time and money”—comes from the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. It is the official explanation of 
the presence of the citizen participation requirement in 
the “workable program” that is prerequisite to federal 
financial aid under the 1954 act. 

The working methods for achieving citizen participation 
are varied. The outlets for citizen activity are many. This 
issue of the Journat reports on what is happening in this 
respect at many levels and in many ways. It is the Journat’s 
hope that these stories will deepen its readers’ understand- 
ing of citizen participation, quicken their imaginations as 
to its potential, and awaken their enthusiasm for putting 
their friends and neighbors to work on the job ahead. 
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DETROIT SOCIAL WORKERS 


mobilize citizen aid for urban renewal 


MEL JEROME RAVITZ and ADELAIDE DINWOODIE have joined forces in the following 
article to tell the story of how 15 Detroit social workers volunteered their services in the cause of 
neighborhood conservation. They worked in the city’s pilot project area, where 12,000 people live, 
and in a year’s time had organizations functioning in almost every one of its 38 blocks. Now 54 more 
neighborhood conservation programs are being advocated by the city government—and the block 
organization plan tested in the pilot area is due to be put to work city-wide. 

As the article indicates, Dr. Ravitz is Director of Community Organization Activities, Detroit 
Committee for Neighborhood Conservation and Improved Housing, a position he has held since 
1953. He is a sociologist, with a PhD from the University of Michigan, and has been an instructor 
in sociology at Wayne University since 1949. 

Miss Dinwoodie has been a community organizer and group worker for the Grosse Pointe Woods 
Community Club for the past five years and this fall is to become associated with the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation’s West Side Community Council. As the article indicates, she is the chairman 
of the volunteer committee that was the key to the success of the block organization drive. Miss 
Dinwoodie holds a master’s degree in social work from Wayne University, with a specialization in 





group work. 


Detroit social workers became 
partners in Detroit’s neighborhood 
conservation program one morning 
in the late spring of 1954. Dr. Mel 
Ravitz, director of community or- 
ganization for this program, made 
the official introduction in a talk be- 
fore the Detroit Federation of Settle- 
ments. 

“Cities are dying from the heart 
outward. . . . Save those areas worth 
saving, rather than let them de- 
teriorate until slum clearance is the 
only answer. . . . It is desirable that 
citizens participate voluntarily in the 
redesigning of their own neighbor- 
hoods. . . . Detroit wishes to test the 
hypothesis that conservation can 


work with a strong element of citizen 
participation. 


The pilot area 


contains 12,000 people and I am the 
only organizer employed. . . . Who 
wants to help in the organization of 
citizens for blight prevention?” 

This challenge brought forward a 
group of social workers as volunteers. 
With Dr. Ravitz guidance, we 
formed a committee; took a short 
orientation course, part of which 
consisted of a bus trip through the 
pilot area; and then set our sights 
on beginning organizational activity 
later that summer and fall. 

It was at this beginning point that 
what might be called, “The Detroit 
Way to Urban Renewal” began to 
evolve with characteristics of its own. 
The essentials of this approach are 
summarized below. 

1—A group of professional social 


community 
centers, youth service organizations, 
and community councils volunteered 
their services to the city of Detroit. 
Some workers volunteered com- 
pletely on their personal time; others 
were given time by their agencies to 
attend committee meetings or per- 
form block organizing duties. 


workers from several 


2—-Inasmuch as there were no so- 
cial agencies located within the pilot 
area, these volunteer workers came 
from agencies all over Wayne county. 


3—lIn their role as community or- 
ganizers, these workers represented 
no specific agency and were undet 
no official auspices (a rare example 
of social workers “hanging out their 
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own shingle,” so to speak, and func- 
tioning as community organizers) . 


4—Working without agency affili- 
ation, these volunteers felt no obli- 
gation to “sell” the people in the 
area on the projected public im- 
provements as proposed by the city 
planners; consequently they could 
concentrate on two major tasks: (a) 
helping the people within a block 
organize themselves into a demo- 
cratic, decision-making group and 
(b) helping this group to dispel ru- 
mors and plan programs with a 
heavy emphasis on facts. Other im- 
portant tasks included development 
of indigenous leadership and estab- 
lishment of certain basic principles, 
particularly “participation by every- 
one,” regardless of class, color, na- 
tionality, religion, or type of tenancy. 


5—These 15 volunteers organized 
themselves into an operating com- 
mittee, chaired by Miss Adelaide 
Dinwoodie, with Dr. Ravitz acting 
in a capacity similar to that of a so- 
cial agency director. This committee 
was informally related to the citizens 
participation subcommittee, a part 
of the city-wide conservation pro- 
gram structure. It is pertinent to 
note that this major subcommittee 
was also chaired by a_ professional 
social worker, Mr. Emeric Kurtagh, 
director of Detroit's Neighborhood 
Service Organization and, at the 
time, also president of the Detroit 
Federation of Settlements. His help 
in this dual capacity was invaluable. 





Pictured on page 232, dinner 
meeting sponsored by Detroit area 
council of Boy Scouts of America for 
neighborhood agencies to discuss 
how scouting program can contrib- 
ute to block program. Above, block 
meeting in pilot neighborhood. 

Miss Dinwoodie taking notes at 
speaker’s table. 
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Integration and coordination of 
work, exchange of methods and new 
information, and preparation for the 
various stages this project went 
through, were mostly handled at the 
committee meetings. Time for indi- 
vidual consultation was made avail- 
able. In addition, a close working 
relationship developed between the 
committee chairman and the city 
director of community organization, 
which helped facilitate operations. 


Local Aids 

Naturally, such a pattern of co- 
operative activity does not evolve 
unless there are local conditions that 
make it feasible and necessary. In 
Detroit some of these conditions were 
that: 

1—The city recognized the need 
for, and potential of, the neighbor- 
hood conservation program before 
any one social agency did. 

2—The selection of the pilot area 
was made on the basis of a tremen- 
dous amount of research, both physi- 
cal and sociological, and that area 
was given priority on the basis of its 
“typicalnéss.” 

3—The city had employed only 
one organizer. The vopulation of 
12.000 people in the pilot area made 
it impossible for one person to or- 
ganize effectively on the level of or- 
ganization desired, especially since 
there was no existing social structure 
through which to reach the people 
of the neighborhood. 

4—The desired level of organiza- 
tion in the area was the block (both 
sides of the same alley). It was fur- 
ther desired to build a representative 
neighborhood council that would act 
as a liaison between the residents of 
the entire area and the city. With 
38 potential block groups in the 
neighborhood, there simply had to 
be more organizers or a much less 
“grass roots” organizational plan. 
Rather than compromise the theory 










































that the block is the most suitdble 
unit for community 
organization, the social workers vol- 
unteered to provide the needed addi- 
tional manpower. 


“orass roots” 


Volunteers’ Motivations 

Was it only this latter need that 
prompted the social workers to vol- 
unteer? It might be reasonable to 
assume that there were other impor- 
tant motives, such as an inimitable 
opportunity to help people partici- 
pate with their city in the replanning 
of their neighborhoods, a chance to 
see if tension in a racially changing 
neighborhood could be decreased by 
getting people to work together on 
mutual problems, a chance to test 
the hypothesis that apathy and indif- 
ference could be overcome by a 
neighborhood improvement program 
Also, for some, there were profes- 
sional motivations as well. Could it 
be demonstrated to the city that 
social workers should be used as com- 
munity Could _ social 
workers prove to themselves the 
validity of the community organiza- 
tion method without specific agency 
auspices and program? 


organizers? 


Organizing Begins 

In July and August of 1954, the 
organizing began. Groundwork had 
been laid by talks and conferences 
to every known social organization in 
the pilot neighborhood and vicinity. 
In this case, these contacts were 
mainly through churches. At these 
groundwork meetings, anyone indi- 
cating interest in neighborhood con- 
servation was asked for his name 
and address. Each volunteer worker 
was assigned a block and given the 
names and addresses of such inter- 
ested folks living there. Arrange- 
ments were then made for a block 
meeting or conference. 

This approach proved too slow. 

There did not seem to be enough 
carry-over of enthusiasm from these 
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yeneral meetings to enable those resi- 
dents who attended to return to 
their own individual blocks and or- 
ganize their neighbors. From the in- 
ception of the program throughout, 
the role of the organizer was to work 
through indigenous leadership, not 
to provide that leadership personally 

As a next approach, cards were 
sent to every resident in a given block 
announcing a meeting of that block 
at a specified time and place. An or- 
ganizer was on hand, equipped with 
slides, a projector, and materials, 
to explain the neighborhood conser- 
vation program and its relationships 
tothe people of the block and their 
problem situations. 

It may be noted that city depart- 
ments cooperated excellently in pro- 
viding resource people and informa- 
tion bulletins on every imaginable 
question from “how to prune a rose 
bush” to “the relationship between 
tax assessments and home improve- 
ments.” 

By December of 1954, half of the 
blocks of the pilot neighborhood had 
been organized using this approach. 
It was at this point that the neigh- 
borhood council, consisting of repre- 
sentatives and alternates from each 
organized block, was formed by Dr. 
Ravitz. 

It was in February 1955 that our 
co-workers, the physical planners, 
were ready with the proposed public 
improvement plan for the area. It 
should be noted that many of these 
planners had been recruited to help 
with the block organization. It is 
almost a matter of regret that they 
could not have continued after the 
first wave of organization. Some- 
thing very important happened when 
the planners met face to face the 
anxieties, apathy, and dreams of the 
people their proposed plans were go- 
ing to affect directly. 

By April of 1955, almost every 
block had been organized: the 
neighborhood council was in the 
dual throes of forging its own consti- 
tution and organizational structure 
and of trying to evaluate the pro- 
posed plan, which, by this time, had 
been modified in several respects by 
suggestions from the residents at the 
block level. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation of the first year’s ac- 
tivities became the next challenging 
concern of the volunteer organizers. 
A few of the hypotheses that seemed 
to emerge from. their work in this 
conservation pilot area were: 

1—That in a heterogeneous, mo- 
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BLOCK ORGANIZATION 
THEORY... 


One of the authors of the 
Detroit article concluded on 
this page—Mel Jerome Ravitz 
—wrote an article for the May 
1956 issue of Adult Education 
explaining the five hypotheses 
underlying the Detroit block 
organization bid for citizen 
participation. He says that 
these hypotheses are “in need 
of careful testing” in other 
communities, noting that “only 
with such a body of tested 
knowledge will we be able to 
organize our blocks, our neigh- 
borhoods, our communities 
with a minimum of error and 
inefficiency.” Copies of the arti- 
cle are available from Mr. 
Ravitz, Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission, City-County Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 











bile neighborhood, the leadership rec- 
ognized by virtue of office or position 
seemingly does not effectively influ- 
ence attitudes of neighborhood resi- 
dents and that only by organizing on 
a block-by-block basis could one 
involve the “grass roots” in active 
participation and decision-making. 

2—That strong lay leaders could 
play the role of block organizers pro- 
vided professional assistance and su- 
pervision were available; thus, the 
ranks of volunteer social work or- 
ganizers could be expanded to in- 
clude selected personnel from every 
walk of life. 

3—That the greater the concern 
with common problems, the less the 
concern there is with issues of racial 
difference. 

4—That there are apparently 
three major stages in organizing a 


block: 


“Show me.” At this stage, resi- 
dents, for a multiplicity of reasons, 
attend an organizing meeting and sit, 
apparently indifferent, challenging 
the organizer to move them to inter- 
est and action. 


“Damn the city and full speed 
ahead.” At this stage, the residents 
have been offered an opportunity to 
participate; they grab hold and ag- 
gressively vent on the organizer, who 
is seen as mayor and common coun- 
cil combined, every repressed com- 
plaint known. Attendance reaches a 





high water mark and activity varies 
from mildly active to demonic. (This 
stage is crucial. Some of the defenses 
are dropped. People are participat- 
ing and there is an awakened sense 
of “I count; I’m important.” Here 
all the skill available is needed to 
channel the hostile aggression into 
positive action. ) 


“We're in the same boat, brother.” 
At this stage racists, would-be sub- 
urbia dwellers, and others drop out 
as the real responsibility of partici- 
pating begins. The long, up-hill, and 
sometimes unsuccessful climb to a 
mature and stable type of block or- 
ganization begins. (The organize1 
here plays the role of supporting the 
new, untried elected leadership and 
helps them plan interesting educa- 
tional and action programs and proj- 
ects. This is the stage that sees the 
block “get off the ground;” other or- 
ganizational problems face it, but it 
has at least begun to move. 


Results 


As of May 1956, the end of the 
second year of organizing activity 
and evaluation, the committee felt 
that it had been successful. The 
“erass roots” plan of organization 
had been adopted and carried out. 
The city was supporting a long-term 
plan to offer this type of community 
organization to 54 other neighbor- 
hoods and it was proposing to in- 
crease the professional organizing 
staff as new neighborhoods were 
tackled. A sound relationship had 
been established with the private 
social agencies’ central planning 
group, United Community Services; 
a method had been worked out to 
secure agency social worker partici- 
pation in this program for the future. 
The significance of this entire organ- 
izing experience is presently being 
distilled into an Organizers’ Manual 
to help in the future training of new 
organizer recruits. 

From the perspective of the social 
worker and the sociologist, this is a 
vital program, vital not only for what 
it can possibly mean in terms of bet- 
ter neighborhoods physically, but 
also in terms of what it can mean to 
individual human beings. Demo- 
cratic block-by-block organization 
opens up literally thousands of new 
opportunities for positions of dignity 
and worth and for social experiences 
laden with democratic values. “The 
Detroit Way to Urban Renewal” 
seems to be a way of maximum po- 
tential for any city to regain some 
of its “lost” citizens. 
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A GUIDE FOR OFFICIALS 


in organizing citizen support for urban renewal 


D. REID ROSS, Executive Secretary of the Better Housing League of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Inc., prepared the following “guide” for community organization. It is intended to aid 
localities that are seeking federal financial assistance for urban renewal and that are, therefore, ob- 
ligated to demonstrate in their “workable programs” that there is citizen participation in the slum 
prevention and slum clearance operations they intend to undertake. 
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The purpose of urban renewal is 
to improve (1) housing conditions 
and (2) neighborhood environments 
in line with the specific needs of the 
residents of the particular neighbor- 
hoods to be renewed. Urban renewal 
is, therefore, the result of the total 
of all public and private actions that 
must be taken to provide for the con- 
tinuing sound maintenance and de- 
velopment of the neighborhood. 

Since many resident-owners and 
tenants of a renewal neighborhood 
will remain in the area, they have a 
decided vested interest in participat- 
ing in the planning process. In fact, 
it is a safe assumption that if they 
aren't brought into the picture in the 
early stages, resistance predicated on 
fear will almost be certain. As long 
as owners will be required to spend 
their own money in property im- 
provements, they have a stake in the 
plan. If they have a feeling of con- 
tributing to the formulation of the 
plans, or at least of having been 
given the opportunity to do so, re- 


sistance will be minimized, although ° 


not eradicated. Hence, the private 
actions necessary for renewal on the 
part of residents and owners will be 
more likely to occur on a voluntary 
basis. 


Six Neighborhood “Musts” 


To achieve the desired purpose on 
a long-term and continuing basis, 
six conditions must prevail as far as 
the residents of a renewal area are 
concerned. 


1—Residents and neighbors must 
be dissatisfied with existing condi- 
tions and be prepared to take action 
to improve conditions as an alterna- 
tive to moving out or doing nothing. 
They must recognize that a problem 
exists and have some confidence 
that they can help solve it; they must 
not feel hopeless or helpless. Anger, 
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fear, and frustration must give way 
to determination, positive decision, 
and vigorous action and support. 

For example, in transition neigh- 
borhoods, the mutual fear and dis- 
trust of whites and Negroes mini- 
mizes possibilities of any combined 
efforts by new and old residents to 
do anything positive. Here is where 
a human relations commission, 
church groups, the Urban League, 
PTAs, neighborhood centers, and 
local clubs can be helpful. Out of 
the efforts of groups such as these 
should come a community council 
or conference that can bring neigh- 
bors together, define the problems, 
develop an awareness that fear and 
distrust can be diminished by joint 
efforts to solve common problems. 
Once it is recognized by neighbors 
that they all are in the same boat, 
a “sense of community” can be re- 
stored. 

One way of building neighbor- 
hood organizations is to identify a 
problem, such as recreational needs, 
and gear an organizational program 
toward solving it. 


2—The needs of each neighbor- 
hood must be clearly determined 
and defined by technicians after 
consultation with the residents. 
This identification of need should be 
done through neighborhood meet- 
ings, public opinion polls, block-by- 
block surveys, etc. Existing groups 
in the area should be willing and 
able to provide platforms from 
which a discussion of neighborhood 
problems can be led. Community 
councils, if organized, can and have 
conducted polls and surveys, which 
also stir up interest and hope that 
neighborhood problems will be 
solved. 


3.—The educational process must 
reach as many residents as possible 


to explain these needs and to help 
the neighborhood people see a way 
to fulfill them. The residents must 
understand major community prob- 
lems, such as what causes deteriora- 
tion, etc. Films, tours, discussion 
groups, literature, workshop sessions, 
newspaper publicity, etc., are all 
needed. 

Local merchants and chain stores 
in the area (Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, for example) can make con- 
tributions to help pay for educa- 
tional material. Neighborhood 
newspapers will often provide as 
much “ink” as needed to tell the 
story. Models can be displayed in 
local store windows free of charge 
School principals and PTAs can be 
helpful in getting a message across 
to students and parents. ACTION 
(the American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods) can provide an 
excellent film as well as literature 
The League of Women Voters and 
other groups can take tours through 
the area, which are good for news- 
paper publicity. 


4—The renewal plan as it is for- 
mulated by the technicians must fit 
the specific needs and valves of the 
residents. It must not call for im- 
provement as seen by the technicians 
alone but improvements that also 
meet the specific goals of the resi- 
dents after they have formulated 
them and articulated them. They 
must be given ample opportunity to 
express their views, which means 
discussion should begin in the early 
stages, if delays are to be minimized. 
In the few instances where this joint 
planning has been done, it is sur- 
prising what knowledge planners 
have gained—that is, those who 
listened. If neighborhood improve- 
ment associations or community 
councils have existed prior to the 
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renewal planning, so much the bet- 
ter. These groups will already have 
ideas, some of which will be prac- 
tical. 


5—Confidence in the neighbor- 
hood must be restored through the 
generation of community pride and 
spirit and a sense of neighborliness. 
The desired results of this identifica- 
tion with the neighborhood are that 
population turnover for other than 
normal reasons will be minimized 
and residents will develop the feel- 
ing that they have a stake in the 
community and that their property 
investment is safe—or that it will 
become a safe investment as a result 
of the renewal program. 

Under these circumstances, own- 
ers will be more willing to make 
property improvements and tenants 
may become more responsible. None 
of these results will accrue, however, 
unless neighborhood organizations 
can develop a “sense of community” 
among residents and a willingness to 
try to solve common problems by 
joint action. 


6 — Neighborhood organizations 
must be created that generate feel- 
ings of loyalty among the member- 
ship and restore confidence in the 
neighborhood. To do so, the organ- 
ization must provide social rewards 
to the members as well as feelings 
of personal accomplishment and 
must give members the sense that 
something can be done if they all 
work together. 

Awards and publicity can _ be 
given to merchants and owners who 
do the most to improve their own 
property and who take leadership 
in stimulating others to action. 

Systematic housing code enforce- 
ment will help build the kind of or- 
ganization needed to help restore 
confidence in the area. Owners who 
want to improve their property will 
be much more willing to take the 
initiative if they are confident that 
recalcitrant owners will be required 
to conform to legal minimum re- 
quirements by fair and impartial 
code enforcement. Thus code en- 
forcement and neighborhood organ- 
ization, in combination, will act as a 
catalyst in restoring confidence and 
stimulating voluntary rehabilitation, 
by spreading the feeling that some- 
thing can and is being done to im- 
prove the neighborhood. Further- 
more, the neighborhood organization 
can serve as an extra-legal method 
of code enforcement, if it reports 
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violation of code requirements to 
appropriate authorities. 


City-wide “Musts” 


In addition, certain other condi- 
tions must be fulfilled on a city-wide 
basis: 


1—The excessive profit must be 
taken out of slums by housing code 
enforcement, which, in effect, re- 
quires owners to meet minimum 
standards of maintenance and re- 
pair. It’s amazing how little public 
sympathy slum landlords can arouse 
for themselves. 


2—An adequate supply of low- 
rent housing must be made available 
to low-income families so that the 
supply will equal the demand and 
rents won’t be driven up. Public 
housing and private low-cost reloca- 
tion housing, which is provided for 
under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration’s section 221 program in 
the Housing Act of 1954, are at 
least partial answers to this problem. 
Many opponents of public housing 
among civic leaders can be brought 
into line if they are made fully 
aware that redevelopment and _ re- 
newal programs will stand or fall 
on the adequate provision of low- 
rent housing. These alternatives 
can be presented to them on the 
basis of enlisting their support for 
one or the other. The chances are 
that this approach will at least neu- 
tralize their active opposition to 
public housing. The clinching argu- 
ment for public housing is to de- 
scribe its educational value for ten- 
ants who have never lived in decent 
housing. Once slum dwellers have 
lived in public housing and learned 
to improve their housekeeping and 
sanitary practices, and have experi- 
enced the benefit of living under 
good housing conditions, they make 
much better tenants for private 
landlords. 


3—The shortage of low- and mid- 
dle-income housing and housing for 
the aging must be eased by the con- 
struction of new housing throughout 
the metropolitan area, much of 
which should be of a nonprofit type. 
Some civic leaders and _ philanthro- 
pists can be found by diligent search 
in almost every community who will 
provide the equity capital to build 
nonprofit housing under FHA’s 
section 213 cooperative program (or 
any new FHA programs that the 
Congress may approve this year) 
and who will form a management 
corporation to operate it. 





4—The character, function, and 
structure of city governmental units 
must be improved by better coordi- 
nation of the municipal activities 
that affect housing and neighbor- 
hood conditions. Age, obsolescence, 
and neglect are the three factors 
that contribute to urban decay. Ne- 
glect of municipal facilities and law 
enforcement programs on the part 
of city officials contributes as much 
to the formation of slums as neglect 
of individual properties by their 
owners or tenants. Hence, urban 
renewal will not succeed unless it 
enjoys the full support and coopera- 
tion—to an unusual degree—of all 
the involved city departments and 
agencies, including the mayor; city 
council; departments of health, pub- 
lic works, schools, building inspec- 
tion, police, finance, traffic engi- 
neering, parks, welfare, city plan- 
ning, and recreation; as well as the 
redevelopment and renewal author- 
ity. An urban renewal coordinator 
who has control over capital im- 
provements programming is vital. 


5—There must be lessening of op- 
portunities for undue political pres- 
sure to influence key decisions. 
Planning considerations are some- 
times not made purely in the light 
of what is best for the community. 
Questions of political expediency 
frequently influence, if not guide, 
planners. “What’s possible?” is the 
question they ask themselves and not 
“What's best for the community?” 
Neighborhood groups can often neu- 
tralize adverse political pressures by 
demanding that their needs be met. 


6—Private investors and lending 
institutions must be encouraged to 
invest money in urban renewal areas. 
Businessmen must learn that sup- 
porting urban renewal strengthens 
the tax base of the community and 
constitutes enlightened self-interest; 
in other words, that there is money 
to be made in urban renewal. Hence, 
the following business interests must 


be reached: 


(a)—Landlords must learn that re- 
newal increases the economic life of 
their property and stabilizes, if not 
enhances, its value. This argument 
is particularly effective with land- 
lords who actually want to properly 
maintain their property but fear that 
general decline in neighborhood 
values makes improvements too risky. 
The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, along 
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with ACTION, are already effective- 
ly using this argument—but it can 
be reinforced. 

(b)—Builders must learn that 
there is a profit to be made in reloca- 
tion housing and redevelopment cor- 
porations. The more enlightened 
local home builders associations are 
beginning to catch on to this fact. 

(c)—Contractors must see urban 
renewal as an opportunity for new 
business in rehabilitation work on a 
large-scale basis. 

(d)—Building material suppliers 
must learn that there is a tremendous 
new market for them in urban re- 
newal neighborhoods. Some. such as 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, have 
already learned. 

(e)—Utilities must learn that re- 
newal gives them an opportunity to 
reduce their overhead and mainte- 
nance costs. 

(f)—Lend'ng institutions must 
see urban renewal neighborhoods as 
a safe place to lend mortgage money. 
They need to be kept informed of 
what renewal plans will provide in 
the way of improved municipal fa- 
cilities. 

(g)—Institutional leaders must 
learn that urban renewal protects 
their interests. Many churches, 
schools, and universities are already 
learning this lesson. 


7—Urban renewal activity on the 
part of the city government must 
not be limited to the renewal proj- 
ect area alone. Slum clearance proj- 
ects creating “islands of good” will 
not stop a “sea of bad.” Neighbor- 
hood improvement must move out- 
ward to prevent blight from creeping 
inward. The fringes of the renewal 
project area are where improvement 


must take place or the program is * 


lost. To encourage the outward 
movement of improvement, city 
officials must make necessary public 
improvements adjacent to the re- 
newal area as well as within the 
project. Neglect of public improve- 
ments in adjacent areas will encour- 
age neglect by private property 
owners. It is this attitude of neglect 
on the part of both parties that con- 
tributes as much to the formation 
of slums as do age and obsolescence. 
Furthermore, blight can be aggra- 
vated in renewal neighborhoods by 
large-scale clearance in redevelop- 
ment areas. 

8—Negroes must learn that slum 
clearance is not “Negro clearance.” 
Likewise other minority groups must 
come to the same realization. In 
raising minimum housing for all 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON BLOCK ORGANIZING 
IN CHICAGO'S HYDE PARK-KENWOOD AREA 

“Our experience in Chicago has taught us that almost anything 
is possible, if people care enough.” This is the view expressed by 
Julia Abrahamson, former executive director of the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference, at a meeting of social workers 
last year. “I have tremendous faith in the ability of the people to 
accomplish almost unbelievable things,” she said, “if they are 
united, if they have the facts, and if they have a sense of direction.” 

Mrs. Abrahamson’s convictions 
by the community council, which was organized by citizens in the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood area in 1949. One of the first groups in the 
country to organize residents for the blight fight on a block basis, 
it has helped set a precedent that has since been emulated in other 
areas, such as in Detroit, whose block organization plan is de- 
scribed in the story starting on page 252. 

In evaluating what happened after citizens were won over to 
the cause in Chicago, Mrs. Abrahamson said: “Perhaps the greatest 
achievements are real changes in attitude and new patterns of 
action based on individual conduct.” 
fidence gradually replace discouragement and apathy, she said, 
and people “begin to believe in their power to influence the build- 
ing of the kind of community in which they want to live.” 


are based on results achieved 


Community pride and con- 








people, minority groups, in fact, 
benefit to a proportionately greate1 
extent than others. This point can 
and should be made to groups like 
the Urban League and the National 
Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People. 


9—Newspapers and radio and 
television stations must learn that 
renewal is good business for the 
community and that they should 
support it if they want to better the 
community and themselves.  Re- 
newal benefits business, industry, 
and the public and is, therefore, a 
cause that the mass media can 
champion. They can be approached 
effectively from this point of view 
to provide ample editorial support 
and news coverage. 





Support of Public Officials 

If these conditions are to prevail. 
certain methods have to be followed 
to generate public enthusiasm, un- 
derstanding, and acceptance of a 
relatively new concept. It need 
hardly be said that if the public is 
indifferent to renewal, so most poli- 
ticians will be. On the other hand, 
if the voters are hostile, few poli- 
ticians will have the courage to 
strongly advocate a renewal pro- 
gram. But, if the public is enthu- 
siastic, an amazing number of poli- 
ticians will share their enthusiasm. 

In the final analysis, therefore, 
barring corruption of public officials 
by those who profit from slums and 


deterioration, it is the voter’s atti- 
tude—and particularly the opinion 
of civic leaders—that has the most 
influence on the elected officials’ 
support of renewal or any other 
matter. It is not a matter of public 
officials providing leadership, unless 
they are solidly entrenched or un- 
usually courageous. Most politicians 
do not want to lead, they want to 
stay in office. 

There are two ways to encourage 
public officials to support renewal: 


1—Via a city-wide public relations 
campaign that makes renewal a 
widely understood and popular con- 
cept, conducted by a group of civic 
leaders who are generally regarded 
as “opinion makers.” 


2—Through neighborhood organi- 
zations that ‘will bring pressure on 
local officials to back renewal pro- 
grams. 

It is a full-time job in itself to 
create a climate conducive to a suc- 
cessful and continuing urban re- 
newal program that will not falte 
after an initial wave of enthusiasm 
has spent itself, nor wither unde 
the attack of political leaders who 
feel the hot breath of irate renewal 
area residents and businessmen who 
feel aggrieved. But someone must 
tackle that job in every community. 
The money spent, however, can be 
regarded as the premium paid on 
an insurance policy to protect your 
community against failure in renew- 
ing itself. 
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CHICAGO CITY-WIDE COUNCIL 


puts leading citizens to work on ‘‘research-action 


Chicago’s 24-year-old Metropoli- 
tan Housing and Planning Council 
is an outstanding example of city- 
wide participation by citizens in a 
continuing campaign to improve 
urban livability. “Research-action” 
is the characteristic approach of this 
group, which has a_ considerable 
string of accomplishments to _ its 
credit, climaxed by enactment on 
June 20 of this year, of a strength- 
ened and comprehensive city hous- 
ing code. 

The housing code story makes a 
typical case history of how “Metro” 
—as it is known to many Chicagoans 
—goes about its business. 

In 1954, the council acted as 
catalyst in the organization of a 40- 
man Citizens’ Committee to Fight 
Slums, the idea for which had grown 
out of a dramatic newspaper series 
on slum problems carried by the 
Chicago Daily News. This commit- 
tee, formed partly to draw into the 
housing picture a number of addi- 
tional community leaders, concluded 
its activities with a report to the 
mayor recommending remedies. A 
primary proposal was for enactment 
of a housing code that would help 
bring existing residential buildings 
up to minimum standards. When the 
temporary Citizens’ Committee to 
Fight Slums had served its purpose, 
this assignment was bequeathed to 
MHPG, which promptly set to work 
on a draft of a housing code with 
teeth. 

Technicians in the law and build- 
ing fields, in health and social serv- 
ice, were included in the nine-man 
committee undertaking the code as- 
signment. The first draft, drawn up 
only after careful review of existing 
provisions and of the “model” code 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, was submitted to public 
agencies for comment. A_ revised 
draft went to utilities, real estate, 
and building interests. A second re- 
vised draft went to a larger circle—- 
labor unions, civic and community 
organizations, and others. The ob- 
ject was to secure as wide under- 
standing as possible of what was 
proposed before taking the code to 
the city. During this period, 10,000 
copies of an educational pamphlet 
were distributed through many chan- 
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nels, to acquaint the general public 
with the essentials of the proposition. 
Newspapers gave helpful interpreta- 
tion and support. 

In the spring of 1955, as Mayor 
Richard Daley took office, the code 
was considered ready for submittal. 
It was introduced into the city coun- 
cil in February 1956, under sponsor- 
ship of the Office of the Housing 
and Redevelopment Coordinator, 
and sailed through committee hear- 
ings without opposition. Just before 
final council action was scheduled, 
a move developed to water down 
the provisions but MHPC’s rally of 
forces fighting this movement was 
successful. With two minor amend- 
ments the aldermen approved the 
code as proposed, 46 to 1. 

The new code will go into effect 
in January 1957. As fostering group, 


OW 


“Metro’s” board at work. Seated left of men with backs to camera is Joseph 


ed by “research-action” for state 
blighted areas redevelopment legis- 
lation. “Metro” stimulated legisla- 
tion in this area in 1946, giving Chi- 
cago the edge over most major cities 
on redevelopment, and _presaged 
the federal Housing Act of 1949 
with its twin attack on housing and 
slum clearance. In 1953, the citizens 
group developed and saw through 
the legislature a community con- 
servation act, enabling establishment 
of a city agency for neighborhood 
conservation. Thus, again, Chicago 
had the edge on other cities in tak- 
ing advantage of federal aid for 
conservation as provided by the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

In 1953, also, a textbook on hous- 
ing and planning, Tomorrow’s Chi- 
cago, was written and_ published 
under ‘“Metro’s” guidance with 





Pois, president of the council. He was elected to the office this spring, suc- 
ceeding nationally prominent mortgage banker Ferd Kramer, who had 
headed the organization for 13 years (see Personals column, page 255). 


the Metropolitan Housing and Plan- 
ning Council is continuing its re- 
sponsibility by studying approaches 
to orderly enforcement, including 
the problem of relocating families 
from houses declared uninhabitable. 
Main changes from the former code 
are retroactive control of space spe- 
cifications and facilities and a pro- 
vision for a combined responsibility 
of tenant and landlord to keep hous- 
ing decent. 

The strong housing code as a con- 
tribution by “Metro” to Chicago’s 
urban renewal program was preced- 





funds it secured from a foundation. 
The book has been accepted as a 
text for the Chicago schools. Over 
the years, the council has supported 
Chicago’s public housing program, 
having this spring testified befcre 
Congressman Albert Rains’ nation- 
wide investigating committee, urging 
an expanded program of housing for 
low-income families to facilitate the 
local urban renewal program. 

Ever mindful of the importance 
of preventive measures, MHPC at 
present has afoot a research project 
on metropolitan planning considered 
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its most challenging effort” by 
Ferd Kramer, former president (see 
Personals column). A committee on 
metropolitan planning, chaired by 
Leonard Spacek, managing partner 
in Arthur Andersen & Company, is 
working with a technical staff head- 
ed by Reginald Isaacs, chairman of 
city planning and landscape archi- 
tecture at Harvard University, on a 
report and recommendations for 
state legislation designed to help 
Chicago on area problems. The com- 
mittee is working closely with the 
Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Local Governmental Services 
Commission, appointed by the gov- 
ernor to report to the 1957 General 
Assembly on such problems. 

The MHPC study—conceived as 
a “plan for planning,” not a plan in 
itself —- encompasses nearly 6000 
square miles “functionally” allied 
with Chicago. It will cover residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial land 
use; transportation facilities, as tied 
in with the new national highway 
system; port development, with spe- 
cial reference to the St. Lawrence 
seaway; water supply; drainage; and 
other community facilities. 

To acquaint a wide circle with 
the research project and the reasons 
behind it, the 23rd annual meeting 
of MHPC, held May 3, was de- 
voted to an all-day seminar on 
metropolitan problems. Officials 
from Boston, Detroit, and other 
metropolitan areas were brought in 
to tell their experiences with regional 
planning. 

Council Make-Up 

Membership of the Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council totals 
500. A staff of four, headed by Mrs. 


Dorothy Rubel as executive director, * 


coordinates the extensive work of the 
special committees and the board. 
Committee work is the backbone of 
MHPC efforts and the hard and 
conscientious work by the many 
talents and influences present in 
committee members has paid off in 
acceptance of its recommendations 
by official bodies. Committees pres- 
ently at work, besides the one on 
metropolitan planning, include those 
on community relations, conserva- 
tion, and unification of renewal 
agencies. Predecessors of Mrs. Rubel 
have included Robert E. Merriam, 
who was Republican candidate for 
mayor of Chicago last year; D. E. 
Mackelmann, now the city’s deputy 
housing and redevelopment coor- 
dinator; and Elizabeth Wood, for- 
mer head of the housing authority. 
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NAHRO Policy Statement on 
Citizen Participation 
in Urban Renewal 


Adopted by Board of Governors 
June 28, 1956 


Citizen participation is one of the seven administrative require- 
ments or tests imposed by the federal government under the Housing 
Act of 1954 as to whether a local urban renewal program is “work- 
able.” Communities must pass this “test” if they are to receive 
federal financial aid for urban renewal. . 


Old Technique 


The phrase “citizen participation” seems new to many of the 
agencies and officials preparing to undertake urban renewal pro- 
grams. Yet, as a technique brought to bear on getting professional 
work in other fields accepted and put into action, it is an old and 
respectable instrument. 

Citizen participation is more familiar under the two names de- 
scribing the professional] skill used in gaining constructive participa- 
tion in community programs. In the United States it is called 
“community organization,” elsewhere in the world it is known as 
“community development.” In either case the “development,” “or- 
ganization,” or “participation” process is directed toward bringing 
citizen interest and after-work energies to bear on a community 
problem under professional coaching or guidance. 


What It Achieves 


Handled well, citizen participation can gain for a renewal pro- 
gram the understanding and cooperation of a community, which is 
needed to make renewal benefits permanent through changed citizen 
attitudes and activities. Ignored or slighted, the lack of well thought 
out citizen participation can mean major public relations head- 
aches, program delays, and disappointment for the urban renewal 
professionals and their backers. 

Citizen participation is a needed function at both city-wide and 
neighborhood or project levels. Lines of communication must be 
developed between the citizens on the two levels. The participation 
must occur early in the preliminary planning stage and be continued 
through the execution stage of a renewal project. After renewal of 
an area, citizen participation activities remain the only aspect of 
the program that is continuously needed to insure the permanence 
of the results of official efforts and investments. The professional 
services of community organization workers are needed by renewal 
administrators, either on a consultant or staff basis. 


In Summary 


NAHRO recognizes the vital need: (1) for effective community 
organization work at city-wide and neighborhood levels during the 
planning and execution of a renewal program; (2) for use of profes- 
sional skills in achieving the program’s objectives, either through 
salary or contractual relationships; (3) for continuity during and 
beyond the federal contract termination date to sustain the citizen 
effort developed. 
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NATION-WIDE 





citizens rallied to urban renewal by ACTION 


The most spectacular bid yet 
made to get citizens into the city 
rebuilding act has come through 
ACTION, the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods. By 
using to advantage the dramatic 
potentialities of mass communication 
media—nationally circulated maga- 
zines, radio, television — ACTION 
has been able to carry its message 
to the man on the street, to leaders 
in industry, to opinion-makers in 
civic affairs, and to public officials. 
The result: today, though only in 
its second year of operation, 
ACTION is the recognized special- 
ist in the field of winning friends 
and influencing people to take up 
the fight-blight cause. Some of its 
current devices for doing its job 
are summarized below. 


Reaching the man on the street. 
ACTION’s wholesale roundup of 
citizens for its anti-slum drive has 
been made possible, in large meas- 
ure, through a hard-hitting adver- 
tising campaign, conducted under 
an agreement with the Advertising 
Council, an organization responsible 
for preparing and distributing pub- 
lic service ads on a nation-wide ba- 
sis, at no cost to the sponsor. A sec- 
ond year’s contract for the promo- 
tion campaign means that ACTION 
ads are appearing not only in news- 
papers and national magazines — but 
on TV and radio, on car cards and 
billboards. Results of this campaign 
and other ACTION moves to get 
to the “man’ on the street” shape 
up as follows. 

Inquiries from the general public 
reaching the ACTION offices now 
average about 300 per’ week; 
ACTION representatives appear 
regularly on radio and TV shows; 
and the organization’s drive to win 
support of the consumer press is mak- 
ing impressive headway. Some 900 
newspapers have agreed to feature 
boxed ACTION inserts on page 
one; more than 20 nationally cir- 
culated magazines have pledged 
their support; stories or editorials 
about ACTION have already ap- 
peared in such magazines as the 
Ladies Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, and Everywoman’s— 
and Collier’s carried and reprinted 
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in leaflet form, a two-page color 
spread promoting the group’s “Man 
of Action” film. 

In line with this intensive public 
information program, ACTION has 
asked that JouRNAL oF HovusiINnG 
readers keep their eyes open for what 
look like good community improve- 
ment programs for possible use as 
features in nationally circulated 
magazines. If a community program 
is considered to be worth reporting 
on the basis of accomplishments, 
personalities involved, and wide- 
spread consumer interest —a_ brief 
outline and picture ideas, together 
with the source for further details, 
should be sent to Jeanne Lowe, In- 
formation, ACTION, Box 462, 
Radio City Station, New York 30. 

On another public relations front, 
ACTION has helped to establish 
two more information centers simi- 
lar to the one set up in Cleveland 
last year in conjunction with the 
“Operation Demonstrate” rehabili- 
tation project (see November 1955 
JOURNAL, page 387). Newest cities 
with information service offices on 
home remodeling, neighborhood con- 
servation, and urban renewal are St. 
Louis and Schenectady. 

Meanwhile, plans are going for- 
ward to enable ACTION to intro- 
duce still another weapon into its 
war on blight. . . a cross-country 
caravan that will bring a dramatic 
film production entitled “Our Liv- 
ing Future” directly to the people. 
The show, which will be made up of 
both movies and stills designed for 
projection on a giant screen that 
will be set up in local auditoriums, 
is now under preparation by its spon- 
sor, Life magazine. The production 
will be in the form of a simple, di- 
rect story that (1) describes the 
problems communities face, (2) 
translates these problems into human 
terms by putting the focus on one 
family; and (3) shows how com- 
munities and towns across the nation 
are meeting the challenge of blight. 
The theme: blight problems can be 
solved by organized action of local 
groups. 


Reaching industry. ACTION is 
enlisting the support of big indus- 
try in carrying the “improvement” 


theme into America’s neighborhoods. 
At two meetings during the past 
year, ACTION staff members 
served as consultants and guides to 
General Electric Company’s com- 
munity relations representatives, 
who subsequently have launched 
ACTION-type programs in at least 
15 areas. These “agents for bet- 
ter neighborhoods” have taken such 
steps as establishing information 
centers; outlining urban _ renewal 
programs for neighborhood organi- 
zations; setting up working commit- 
tees of community leaders to push 
forward local operations. ACTION 
is now working on the same type of 
program with Sears, Roebuck & 
Company personnel (see page 242 


Reaching public and civic leaders. 
In late May, more than 150 public 
officials and civic leaders from 50 
communities in Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri attended a com- 
munity, improvement clinic spon- 
sored jointly by ACTION and the 
American Municipal Association in 
St. Louis. Advisers for the clinic in- 
cluded NAHRO?’s assistant director. 
Hugh Mields, and representatives of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, and the United 


States Chamber of Commerce. 


Getting the facts. ACTION’s 
quarter million dollar research pro- 
gram—made possible by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation (see No- 
vember 1955 JouRNAL, page 370 
is moving along rapidly under the 
direction of a Philadelphia office 
opened in February to serve as a 
research center. 

Aim of the program is to uncover 
impediments to the provision of ade- 
quate housing and the ACTION 
staff has made an extensive inven- 
tory of all recent completed research 
on related subjects to eliminate any 
unnecessary duplication of efforts 
and to serve as a reference guide. 

The general study has been broken 
down into six separate projects—five 
representing what are considered to 
be, either by policy or tradition, the 
primary agents in the housing mar- 
ket, with the final one to be an over- 
all view. The five specific categories 
and their aims are: 
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(1) the investor—to find reasons 
for the disappearance of equity 
capital in rental housing and to 
determine the economic feasi- 
bility of rehabilitation; 

2) the producer to study the ef- 
fect of technological changes, 
economic shifts, and govern- 
ment regulations on the future 
of the housing industry; 


3) the consumer—to analyze the 
long-term decline in the impor- 
tance of housing to the con- 
sumer, changing consumer mo- 
tivations in housing decisions, 
and changing market charac- 
teristics for special groups (such 
as low-income versus high-in- 
come families, minority versus 
majority groups, and slum 
dwellers versus ex-slum dwell- 
ers) ; 

(4) the community—to determine 
requirements for community 
facilities and land use controls 
and for personnel and training 
programs needed in community 
development: 

(5) government—to study the ef- 
fect of tax and credit policies 
on the housing market and the 
influence of governmental stan- 
dards on the provision and 
quality of new and _ rehabili- 
tated housing. 

Work on each of the six study 
phases (the five listed above and the 
over-all view) will be handled in 
part by the ACTION research staff 
and in part by qualified outsiders. As 
of May, contracts had been nego- 
tiated for farming out work on the 
five specific categories. 


The “carry-through.” As both an 
outlet for research findings and a 
media for the “carry-through” when 
ACTION advertising has hit its 
mark, the council keeps a barrage of 
publications on the move to individ- 
uals and groups interested in doing 
something about blight. In its first 
year, with the help of such sponsors 
as New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, ACTION managed to pro- 
duce and distribute nearly a dozen 
attractive pamphlets and_ booklets 
telling the ACTION story in popu- 
lar terms; in addition, a number of 
research documents made 
available histories of 
blight fights in specific areas; hous- 
ing statistics and bibliographies; how 
to organize community groups: how 
to finance home repairs 


were 


(e.g., case 
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GO-GETTING LADIES GET ACTION IN LITTLE ROCK 
| “MILE RocK " 
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“The unrelenting attack by the 
women overcame the lethargy of 20 
years, and things started popping.” 
That’s how the Arkansas Democrat 
describes the “before and after” of 
the entrance of the Women’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greater Little 
Rock into the local war on slums. 

Though only in its second year of 
housing action, the “powder puff” 
brigade of slum fighters has, among 
other achievements, assured the raz- 
ing of nearly 60 slum _ buildings 
(many had been on the condemna- 
tion lists for nearly 20 years) and 
has won such national recognition 
as the Woman’s Home Companion 
1956 “Honor Club” award and a 
fifth place in a United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce achievement con- 
test, in which the ladies were vying 
with long-established men’s cham- 
bers throughout the country. 

Mrs. Edna Harrison, now serving 
a second term as president of the 
women’s chamber, and Captain V. 
C. Throckmorton, a fire department 
inspector, are pictured above review- 
ing a scrapbook packed with more 





than 800 column inches of news- 
paper stories highlighting the ladies’ 
achievements since they got into the 
slum clearing act in 1955 (see April 
1955 JouRNAL, page 131). Among 
the milestones: in February 1955 
introduction in the city council of a 
resolution demanding razing of fire 
and health hazards: now under way 

revision of the city’s minimum 
standards housing code; in May 
downfall, by verdict of the top state 
court, of a notorious slumlord, who 
for 18 years had defied city condem- 
nation orders (see June JOURNAL, 
page 218 

These prize-winning accomplish- 
ments were the fruit of a sensational 
according to the 
Democrat, is what the ladies did 
“They uttered long and loud publi 
protests. They condemned 
structures, got pictures of them put 
in the press, They displayed banners 
in parades, printed and distributed 
thousands of leaflets, enlisted the 
aid of other interested groups—and 
built and kept fanning fires under 
responsible city officials.” 


campaign. Here 


toured 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK 





joins urban renewal drive as “‘corporate citizen”’ 


. . aS a corporate citizen,” says 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, “we 
have a vital stake in the caliber and 
character of the community. . .” 

Theodore V. Houser, chairman of 
Sears’ board, made this statement 
last November at a meeting of Chi- 
cago’s better business bureau. Mr. 
Houser was explaining why Sears 
had plunged into a drive to conserve 
what is known as Chicago’s Lawn- 
dale area, a_ neighborhood that 
houses the company’s 40-acre head- 
quarters plant. Sears had been aware 
of the gradually increasing deteriora- 
tion of the Lawndale area for many 
years. Conditions there were driving 
employees away from their nearby 
homes and represented a threat to 
Sears’ big retail operation in the 
neighborhood. There was some spec- 
ulation on the part of company ex- 
ecutives as to whether it would be 
feasible to move the entire opera- 
tion to some more attractive location, 
perhaps in the suburbs. 

But Sears did not move . . . for 
a number of reasons: (1) it costs lots 
of money to move an operation cov- 
ering more than 4 million square 
feet of floor space to another loca- 
tion; (2) the city of Chicago an- 
nounced plans for a super-highway 
that would cut through the area; and 
(3), according to Mr. Houser, “we 
also felt we had a responsibility for 
the area, one that we should not try 
to walk away from. And we had 
faith in the future of that section of 
Chicago, a future we felt we could 
help mold by doing what lay within 
our power to help improve the com- 
munity.” 

The decision to stay marked the 
entrance of Sears into the urban re- 
newal campaign. And here’s what 
the company did in the Lawndale 
area: (1) bought up some substand- 
ard properties and converted the 
land into parking space; (2) mod- 
ernized its own buildings (most had 
been built around 1906); (3) sup- 
ported and encouraged the Greater 
Lawndale Conservation Commission, 
a neighborhood citizens group. 


“e 


Nationwide ... 


Sears’ interest in renewal, how- 
ever, has grown beyond the Greater 
Lawndale area and stretches farther 
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than Chicago city limits. For some 
time now the company has been in 
the process of organizing a nation- 
wide program that may soon become 
known as “Sears Neighborhood Con- 
servation Program,” a title now un- 
der consideration. The responsibility 
for development and administration 
of the program has been turned over 
to the public relations office at Chi- 
cago headquarters and the company 
has engaged an urban renewal con- 
sultant: G. Yates Cook, executive 
director of the Federal City Council, 
Washington, D.C., who is a recog- 
nized authority in the field, long as- 
sociated with the famous “Baltimore 
Plan” of neighborhood conservation. 


Sears’ Purpose 


A dual purpose lies behind Sears’ 
urban renewal program: improved 
living conditions for its employees 
and customers, with consequent eco- 
nomic gains for the company. In 
organizing itself to forward these 
purposes, the company is following 
a pattern it developed years ago to 
improve conditions in the agricul- 
tural areas in which it then did most 
of its business. The pattern has been 
gradually adapted to urban prob- 
lems as the company’s operations 
have been directed more and more 
toward America’s urban areas. Sears’ 
employees now figure in a wide range 
of civic activities . . . and the prob- 
lems of slums and blight are now 
to come within that range. 

Success of the Sears’ plan, since it 
is aimed at cooperation with, or 
stimulation of, local efforts, hinges 
on effective work on the neighbor- 
hood level by executives of its stores 
across the country. To transmit the 
Sears’ philosophy on slums and blight 
to key employees, the Chicago office 
has distributed copies of Mr. Hous- 
er’s November talk to them and has 
sent out to more than 1800 of its 
executives a four-page letter officially 
putting the company and its employ- 
ees behind the urban renewal drive. 

“Sears’ public relations activities 
have always been directed toward 
meeting vital needs,” the letter tells 
store managers. “Problems of neigh- 
borhood decay represent the same 
kind of need in the case of cities 
that problems of poor livestock and 


crop yields represented a generation 
ago on the farms. Urban renewal 
therefore offers ideal opportunities 
for extending the company’s public 
relations work in the metropolitan 
areas.” After directing the interest 
of employees to the “housing” aspect 
of urban renewal, the letter goes on 
to say: “The nature of urban renew- 
al activities will vary widely from 
one community to another, depend- 
ing on individual community needs 
and characteristics. Therefore the 
Sears urban renewal program cannot 
be a ‘package program.’ Rather, 
the Sears program consists essentially 
of establishing urban renewal as a 
subject of interest to the company 
and as an area in which Sears execu- 
tives are urged to take an active, per- 
sonal part—and, where appropriate, 
to provide aggressive local leader- 


ship.” 
ACTION Help 


The letter also included a descrip- 
tion of the work of ACTION— 
American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods—and explained the 
possible tie-in with what Sears hoped 
to accomplish. This anticipated tie- 
in took definite shape last month, 
when ACTION staff members got 
together with some Sears executives 
to study means for effectively waging 
the fight against blight. As instructed, 
the Sears men came prepared with 
extensive data on conditions in their 
respective areas: the extent of the 
blight problem; the governmental 
setup; what laws were on the books 
that would aid in the program; 
whether there was a general plan 
for attacking slums in the areas; 
whether there were any organized 
citizens groups already at work on 
the problem. 


Contests 


In addition to getting directly into 
the neighborhood conservation drive, 
Sears has managed to stimulate vol- 
untary participation in neighborhood 
improvement through the Sears 
Foundation. The foundation this 
year is conducting two contests for 
community betterment. 

One of the contests is a national 
(Continued column two, page 250) 
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WOMEN’S POINT OF VIEW 


put on record at their own housing conference 


The American bathroom—tradi- 
tionally this country’s proudest boast 
of progress—is away out of date 

and the “modern style” house 
lacks many of the virtues of an old- 
fashioned home. 

That’s what came out of the Wo- 
men’s Congress on Housing, called 
together in Washington in April by 
Housing ..ad Home Finance Agency 
Administrator Albert M. Cole. Pur- 
pose of this special bid for “citizen 
participation” was to get the wo- 
man’s point of view on record as a 
guide to national housing policy. By 
recording the preferences and judg- 
ments of the 100 women attending, 
Administrator Cole hoped to be able 
to glean some ideas that would be 
useful to government and private in- 
dustry in developing future building 
specifications. 

Prime Needs 

Among the many suggestions ac- 
cumulated at the congress, two—a 
redesigned bathroom and the need 
for a quiet, old-fashioned parlor- 
seemed to catch the imagination of 
the delegates. Chief antagonist of 
present-day bathroom design was 
Mrs. W. J. Moore of Pelham Manor, 
New York, who called that room “a 
relic of the prehistoric age.” Specif- 
ically, Mrs. Moore was referring to 
the bathtub, over which “poor old 
mama is still hanging bathing 
her children in about the same posi- 
tion as her ancestors beating clothes 
on rocks.” What is needed, she in- 
dicated, are bathtubs set at a rea- 
sonable height and under which’ 
storage space is provided. 

Hundreds of letters were sent to 
Mrs. Moore in praise of her stand 
against stooping over the bath, at- 
testing to the fact that many pet 
peeves were being nurtured by 
housewives about this area of the 
house. Included were: lack of a 
heated drying rack over which soggy 
towels could be hung and the need 
for a bathroom basin, with recessed 
faucets, large enough to bathe babies. 
Another major complaint was the 
lack of proper clothesdrying space 
in the bathroom. Instead of hanging 
washing to drip from shower curtain 
rods, it was suggested that built-in 
wall cabinets with sliding doors con- 
tain plastic rods on which to hang 
clothes. 

Housewives also called for the re- 
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turn of the old-fashioned parlor as 
an island of quiet in a household of 
TV, high-fidelity, and teen-age 
chatter, ail of which should be rele- 
gated, they said, to a family room 
located close to the kitchen. Fur- 
thermore, unless there is a spectacu- 
larly breathtaking view, picture win- 
dows are regarded as definitely 
dispensable. Conventional-type win- 
dows are easier to wash, the women 
claimed, and less expensive to re- 
place if broken. 

But generally, the ideas expressed 
by the women’s congress were not 
startlingly new or different. Al- 
though there was a great degree of 
variation in detail, differing with 
geographical location and personal 
taste, the conference was in agree- 
ment on a number of basic points. 
Reports were made at the end of 
the three-day meeting by ten leaders 
of geographically related discussion 
groups, with recommendations cen- 
tered around a house in the $10,- 
000 to $15,000 price range, with a 
living-space area of 1200 to 1500 
square feet. 

General Agreements 

The leaders asserted that all of 

the women were opposed to a uni- 


formly styled house plan to serve all 
people; on the contrary, they desired 
individuality and flexibility in inter- 
nal space arrangement and exterior 
style. 

All of the groups considered three 
bedrooms, one and one-half baths, 
ample closet and storage space, as 
minimum standards for modern 
family living. 

Other areas of agreement: ga- 
rages are desirable, though they 
might be eliminated if too costly; 
back doors should be provided with 
“mud rooms” and half baths lo- 
cated close by, to eliminate dirt’s 
being dragged all through the house 
by children coming indoors from 
play; curvilinear streets and _ side- 
walks should be used, set back from 
the street as a safety factor for small 
children. 

There was strong agreement on 
the need for additional general stor- 
age space, as well as at least 5 feet 
of hanging closet space per person. 
Also, the groups wanted only the 
essential appliances included with 
the house, preferring “more space in 
the home and fewer gadgets .. .” 

The women wanted the house plan 

(Continued column 3, page 250) 





for this purpose 





COST OF STIMULATING CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
ALLOWABLE EXPENSE UNDER TITLE | PROGRAM 


In a policy statement on citizen participation prepared by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for distribution at NAHRO’s 
1955 annual conference, two sections of Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended, were cited as the legal basis for extending 
federal aid for expenses incident to developing and sustaining neigh- 
borhood participation in the urban renewal program. 

Section 102 (d) authorizes the HHFA administrator to make 
advances of funds for surveys and plans for urban renewal projects 
including, but not limited to, plans for carrying out both voluntary 
and compulsory repair and rehabilitation of buildings and improve- 
ments. “Under the language used,” HHFA has said, ™. 
pears that plans for the development of neighborhood participa- 
tion . . . could be financed with planning advance moneys.” 


Section 110 (c),which defines the term “urban renewal pro- 
ject,” provides that the rehabilitation or conservation portion of 
such a project may include the carrying out of plans for a pro- 
gram of voluntary, but not compulsory, repair and rehabilitation of 
buildings or other improvements in accordance with an urban re- 
newal plan. “Temporary loan funds and capital grant funds, there- 
fore, may be used for financing the carrying out of plans for a pro- 
gram of voluntary repair and rehabilitation 
and, to the extent that such program “entails the development and 
maintenance of neighborhood participation, expenditures incurred 
might very well be deemed eligible project 
costs payable out of loan and capital grant funds. 


it ap- 


.’ HHFA noted, 
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CHURCHMEN 





have important role to play in urban renewal 


WALTER KLOETZLI, ]R., Secretary, Urban Church Planning, Division of American Missions, 
National Lutheran Council, reports “a new spirit of cooperation and teamwork” developing be- 
tween churchmen and urban renewal leaders from coast to coast. He says that if this new team- 
work is to be productive, “there needs to be better communication between the two groups.” His 
article is the first in what the JouRNAL hopes will be a series over the next year, reporting on ways 


in which churchmen and urban renewal agencies can work together. 


From many cities reports are being 
received of effective cooperation be- 
tween churchmen and housing and 
urban renewal leaders. Church 
leaders are becoming increasingly 
concerned about all phases of neigh- 
borhood conservation, renewal, and 
redevelopment. Housing _ leaders, 
along with city planners, are ac- 
knowledging the importance of the 
church to the well-being of the com- 
munity and as certainly a vital fac- 
tor in any proposed adjustments of 
a neighborhood or city. No longer 
is the church considered an “out- 
moded social institution” to be ig- 
nored in such vital work as rebuild- 
ing our cities. Rather, a new spirit 
of cooperation and teamwork is de- 
veloping from coast to coast. 

In order that this new teamwork 
be as productive as possible, there 
needs to be better communication 
between the two groups. Not that 
the church leader should become an 
expert on housing or that all those 
in the housing field become theol- 
ogians—but each needs to under- 
stand what the other is doing so that 
he can intelligently lend his support. 

Dennis O’ Harrow, executive direc- 
tor of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, said not long ago that 
“city planners need badly the sup- 
port (and constructive criticism) of 
an ‘unselfish’ group of people. Most 
of the pressures that planners are 
subjected to, and the reason that they 
frequently must bow to inferior de- 
velopment, come from. self-seeking 
persons with a great deal of money to 
apply pressures where pressures will 
get them what they want. And, in 
general, I would say that we are 
more likely to find a consistently un- 
selfish group among church leaders 
than anywhere else, not excluding 
the real estate board.” 

There are many ethical issues in- 
volved in city planning and urban 
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renewal. As these vital forces in 
American community life attempt to 
come to grips with the needs of an 
expanding population, it is impera- 
tive that the church be aware of the 
needs, be concerned about them, and 
be participants in these programs. 
The church should share in facing 
many of the problems confronting 
those who plan and shape the city 
of tomorrow: Shall families in 
blighted areas be permitted to 
“double up”—perhaps three families 
sharing the living space normally re- 
quired for one? Shall speculative 
home builders be devoid of respon- 
sibility for schools and playgrounds 
in the mushrooming suburbs — yes, 
and for provision for church sites? 
Whose responsibility are the dispos- 
sessed—those persons made homeless 
by redevelopment projects? Shall 
the four-wheeled altar of modern 
man, the automobile, so dominate 
planning that expressways and 
throughways must always be given 
top priority—at the expense of parks 
and other equally important “non- 
essentials’? At what stage of neigh- 
borhood decline and_ deterioration 
does one become concerned about 
neighborhood conservation? Shall 
new or renewed neighborhoods ot 
housing projects be homogeneous 
or shall they be nonsegregated as to 
class, age, race? 

Such important programs as city 
planning and urban renewal cannot 
function effectively without informed 
and active citizen support and par- 
ticipation. Pressure groups and 
vested interests are constantly in the 
picture, trying to alter or hinder con- 
structive programs. As one church 
leader on the west coast observed: 
“Most of the men that I know [in 
planning and renewal] are desirous 
of doing the right thing in the inter- 
est of community welfare and in the 
general program of development of 


the community. Many of them 
are unable to carry this out because 
of the various pressures. : 


Cooperation at Work 

In April 1955, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American [Institute of 
Planners in Kansas City, one of the 
best attended sessions was on the sub- 
ject of “Church and City Planning.” 
One of the panelists at this meeting 
was Everett L. Perry, secretary of the 
office for field survey for the board 
of national missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. He is co- 
author of the manual on church and 
city planning recently made available 
by the National Council of Churches, 
Church and City Planning (see page 
258). Then, in September 1955, at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, held in 
Montreal, Canada, in conjunction 
with the Community Planning As- 
sociation of Canada, the writer was 
a panelist in the session “Churches 
in the City.” Other participants in- 
cluded Joseph W. Merchant, execu- 
tive director of the department of 
the urban church of the National 
Council of Churches, The Reverend 
Maurice V. Shean, Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South; and William O. 
Parker, planner from San Antonio. 

These two dates were milestones 
in the relationships between city 
planners and church planners. The 
churchmen were interested to learn 
about the problems of urban expan- 
sion and city planning and the plan- 
ners were eager to learn about the 
work of church planners. To the 
writers knowledge, these meetings 
were the first of this kind that have 
ever been held in this country. They 
were an attempt to bring the church 
into the planning picture and to in- 
form the church about planning. 

Partly as an outgrowth of these 
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two key sessions in 1955, a commit- 
tee has been appointed to work in 
the field of church and community 
planning. This committee, made up 
of planners and churchmen, is en- 
gaged in the preparation of several 
reports dealing with standards, meth- 
ods, techniques, and policies. The 
chairman of this committee is Ralph 
Ellifrit, director of planning of 
Houston, Texas. 

A good example of the kind of 
cooperation that can develop be- 
tween the church and planning is to 
be found in the Detroit metropolitan 
area. Raleigh Sain, research director 
of the Detroit Council of Churches, 
is also a member of the Detroit re- 
gional planning commission. 


Church Leadership Lacking 


Many new communities and neigh- 
borhoods are still being planned as 
though the church were not impor- 
tant. Churches are somewhat re- 
sponsible for this attitude. It has 
been very difficult for the planners 
to find out from the churches what 
kinds of sites and plants they con- 
sider desirable and what their spe- 
cific future plans are. As a result, 
many communities decided to han- 
dle the church situation by keep- 
ing churches where they could do 
the “least harm.” Even today there 
are numerous communities where 
churches are completely zoned out 
of residential areas. In the majority 
of our communities, they are limited 
to just certain types of residential 
areas. It is essential that the churches 
in every city become aware of the 
master plan and of zoning regula- 
tions for their area. Not only should 
church leaders see to it that pro- 
vision is made for adequate spiritual 
ministry in every new community 
whether it be suburban or renewed 
inner-city—but they should also be 
spokesmen for adequate housing, 
schools, parks, recreational facilities, 
etc. 

In many of our cities, renewal 
agencies are organizing neighbor- 
hood groups in conservation and re- 
habilitation neighborhoods—at- 
tempting to arouse citizen interest 
and participation and to instill a 
degree of neighborhood pride and 
community responsibility. Such pro- 
grams have been particularly effec- 
tive in Baltimore, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. Group leaders and speak- 
ers from the urban renewal agency 
have helped to develop strong and 
influential outposts in various prob- 
lem neighborhoods. Perhaps the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Community 
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THREE CHURCH GROUPS TAKE STAND ON HOUSING 

Actions taken by three church organizations in the past three 
months give evidence of a growing awareness by churchmen of 
their natural relationship with the forces at work for better housing 
conditions for all Americans. Topics related to housing were on 
the agenda at a National Council of Churches meeting in April; 
a meeting of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America in May; and at a June session of the General Council 
of the Congregational Christian Churches. Actions taken are sum- 
marized below. 


National Council of Churches. “Christians should decide now 
to support elimination of slums, redevelopment of blighted areas, 
conservation of neighborhoods .” This is part of a con- 
clusion reached by members of the clergy and around 400 leaders 
of government, industry, labor, agriculture, and education at a 
meeting of the third national study conference on “The Church 
and Economic Life,” held in April, under the sponsorship of the 
National Council of Churches. The participants also took a stand 
against racial discrimination of any kind. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. The race 
question came in for attention again at a meeting of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, held in May in 
Philadelphia. Delegates from Presbyterian churches across the 
nation in attendance at the meeting adopted a resolution asking 
that minority groups be given better treatment by those who con- 
trol the real estate market. They also urged that any person putting 
a home up for sale make sure that the property will be available 
to all qualified purchasers without regard to race. 


General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches. Some 
1500 delegates to the General Council of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches—representing around 1,350,000 church-goers—also 
asked for an end to bias in housing practices. Meeting in Omaha 
in June, the council adopted a resolution urging “real estate agents, 
builders, mortgagors, and government housing agents to follow 
nondiscriminatory practices in their businesses” and calling upon 
church-goers to give their support to nonsegregated practices in 
selling, buying, and leasing property. 

The council also urged churches in localities where the racial 
composition is changing to extend their ministries to “all the peo- 
ple” in the area and to welcome them into the membership. 








Conference in Chicago is one of the 
best known of these groups. An in- 
creasing number of congregations are 
becoming aware of the importance 
of city planning and urban renewal 
and some of them are giving con- 
structive leadership to these block 
organizations. Clergy and lay lead- 
ers are adding their support to the 
city’s fight against blight as well as to 
zoning enforcement and _ master 
planning. 

Willis R. Ford, executive secretary 
of the Maryland-Delaware Council 
of Churches, tells of a recent meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Ministerial As- 
sociation at which planners and 
renewal leaders spoke. The response 
of the pastors was so enthusiastic 
that Roland Renkel, the president of 


the group, was urged to schedule still 


another meeting with the very same 
panelists. Yes, planning and renewal 
are relevant to the city church situa- 
tion. 

Local councils of churches present 
one of the most effective ways for 
urban renewal leaders to work with 
the various church groups. Most 
cities have such interdenominational 
agencies, served by a full-time staff. 
Despite the fact that not all churches 
belong to such local councils, this 
channel still is the most satisfactory 
one for the coordinated teamwork 
that is needed between the church 
and urban renewal. 

There is much to be done in the 
preservation and rebuilding of our 
cities. Church and renewal leaders 
must work together and many are. 
How about your city? 
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SCHOOL 
KIDS 


are in the urban 


Kids of today are one up on their 
seniors. The reason: through a com- 
bination of school cooperation and 
modern communication media, 
youngsters are getting a head start 
on oldtimers in the housing move- 
ment—they’re learning at an early 
age the fundamentals of good hous- 
ing and good neighborhoods. How 
students are getting into the housing 
act in some cities was reported in the 
January 1953 JouRNAL (page 8) and 
in the April JouRNAL this year (page 
130); summarized below are some 
recent examples, showing how—by 
viewing, televiewing, competing in, 
and completing their own housing- 
geared projects—youngsters, too, are 
“participating citizens.” 


Viewing, Televiewing 

The Bethlehem, Pennsylvania and 
Milwaukee housing authorities §re- 
cently cooperated with public schools 
in their respective areas to let stu- 
dents see for themselves the differ- 
ence between slum living and living 
in public housing projects. The 
method: conducted tours. 

Forty-five students from four jun- 
ior high schools participated in an 
April 1 tour of the Bethlehem au- 
thority’s Pembroke and Marvine 
Villages (low-rent projects), Fair- 
mount Village (state-aided middle- 
income), and Clearfield Village (for- 
merly a war temporary, now locally 
owned). A stop at Pembroke Village 
preceded a bus tour through the 
other projects. 

Hosts at the Pembroke stop were 
Ralph Bartholomew, executive direc- 
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Herald 


Yonkers 





Yonkers school children plant grounds around Cottage Place Gardens, low- 
rent housing project as part of the “Operation Beauty” program set up by 
a local grade school principal with the cooperation of the housing authority. 


renewal act, too 


tor; Robert Diehl, general housing 
manager; Francis Boquel, assistant 
housing manager; and Barton Cros- 
by, rental officer. The youngsters 
were briefed on the history and 
meaning of the public housing pro- 
gram and on the local housing au- 
thority setup; they were treated to 
a slide showing illustrating how the 
authority’s tenants lived in their pre- 
public housing days; they partici- 
pated in a 10-minute forum with the 
housing manager; they explored the 
administration building (seeing, in 
addition to project offices, a library 
room and a maintenance shop); 
they saw maintenance men at work 
preparing a unit for occupancy; and 
they each received a copy of the au- 
thority’s tenant handbook. Their re- 
action: they asked a lot of questions; 
gave evidence of wanting to know 
more; had to be torn away from an 
informal question session with a co- 
operative maintenance man when it 
was time to go. 


Milwaukee 

“Just think—people really live in 
those places.” That’s how the Mil- 
waukee Journal summed up reaction 
of 30 eighth graders to slums they 
visited as part of a tour sponsored 
by the local housing authority in 
April; as contrast, the tour also in- 
cluded visits to low-rent public hous- 
ing projects. On hand to give the 
youngsters some background infor- 
mation were Edward Aronov, man- 
agement supervisor for the authority, 
and Ralph Favia, planning analyst. 
A noteworthy side effect of the ven- 


ture, according to Mr. Aronov, is 
that, as a result of the Journal’s on- 
the-spot coverage and follow-up edi- 
torial (urging city officials to take 
a similar tour), the authority has 
received several tour requests from 
public and private organizations. 

Serving somewhat the same pur- 
pose as the tours described above, 
the magic of television is being used 
in some cities to bring the housing 
and urban renewal story directly to 
the public and in Chicago, one of 
these cities, there’s evidence that 
some of the most enthusiastic viewers 
are high school students. Adding 
substantially to the amount of mail 
received by the housing coordinator’s 
office after each of its “Roads to Re- 
newal” TV shows (see June Jour- 
NAL, page 210) are about 100 in- 
quiries from high school students, 
whose interest began in the class- 
room. 


Competing, Completing 
Contests are high on the list of 
devices being used to interest stu- 
dents in housing and renewal. In 
Dayton, for example, grade school 
kids in May participated in an essay 
contest—best paper on improvements 
completed or started in the past year 
in the author’s own home was the 
winner. In Baltimore, where the de- 
partment of education strongly sup- 
ports housing studies (see April 
JouRNAL, page 130), 75 schools par- 
ticipated in the city’s fifth annual 

“Clean-up, Fix-up” campaign. 
Still another device for getting 
(Continued column three, page 263) 
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PUBLIC HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT 
SCORE IN COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Citizens of Columbia, Missouri 
voiced their approval of public hous- 
ing and redevelopment at the polls 
May 29 in what has been called the 
heaviest balloting in the community 
since 1949. 

The issues were presented as two 
separate proposals: (1) to establish 
a redevelopment agency; (2) to 
establish a housing authority. Total 
vote turnout was 5701 and the meas- 
ures won, respectively, by votes of 
3250-2268 and (unofficial return) 
2873-2590. 

The vote represented a reversal of 
a 1952 referendum, when proposals 
for a slum clearance commission and 
a public housing agency were de- 
feated by about two-to-one margins. 
In 1952, it was estimated that only 
half the registered voters cast ballots. 


TWO MORE TEXAS COMMUNITIES TO 
LAUNCH URBAN RENEWAL DRIVES 


Two more Texas communities have 
put local initiative to work to over- 
come the lack of state redevelopment 
legislation and have proved to the 
satisfaction of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency that they 
mean business in their slum clear- 
ance efforts. Corpus Christi, which 
adopted home rule charter provisions 
to serve as a legal basis for slum 
clearance activities, led the way by 
securing approval of its “workable 
program” (see May JOURNAL, page 
177) and now San Antonio and Fort 
Worth have both received the same 


kind of HHFA invitation to climb, 


onto the urban renewal banglwagon. 


San Antonio. “During the past 
quarter century, community leaders 
have become increasingly concerned 
over San Antonio’s spreading slums 
and blighted areas. Over the past 
five years, false starts and disappoint- 
ments have marked official efforts to 
get a slum clearance and rehabilita- 
tion program under way. Now it 
looks like a ‘break-through’ has been 
made, to open the way for another 
major phase of this city’s march of 
progress.” That’s the way the San 
Antonio News capsuled the story of 
the city’s long struggle to put across 
slum clearance—a struggle culmi- 
nated in May, with the approval by 
HHFA of the city’s program. 

The “approval” announcement 
was made by Commissioner James 
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Follin of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration at a luncheon meeting dur- 
ing NAHRO’s Southwest Regional 
Council’s annual meeting (see June 
JouRNAL, page 222). In making the 
announcement, Mr. Follin explained 
the views of HHFA Administrator 
Albert Cole toward communities 
wishing to embark on slum clearance 
that do not have support of state leg- 
islation. “If such a community rec- 
ognizes the possible difficulties inher- 
ent in its situation and indicates its 
intention of obtaining additional au- 
thority if it becomes necessary, it is 
Mr. Cole’s policy to go along with 
the community by approving its 
‘workable program’,” Mr. Follin 
said. “It is then incumbent upon the 





community to demonstrate that it 
can carry on all the types of urban 
renewal . . .” 

San Antonio tried once before 
but was unsuccessful—to get federal 
approval of a redevelopment project 
by relying on its city charter for legal 
support. In preparing for redevelop- 
ment, the city in 1950 prepared a 
master plan; in 1951, a new city 
charter including redevelopment 
powers was adopted; and in 1955 a 
minimum standards housing code 
was enacted. The city has been a 
strong sponsor for state 
newal legislation. 


Fort Worth. Announcement of 
HHFA approval of Fort Worth’s 
“workable program” studies, com- 
bined with what is known as the 
Gruen plan (a plan for redevelop- 
ing the business district, as formu- 
lated by Victor Gruen, architect, at 


urban re- 
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VOTERS SHOW THEY 


California. . . 
score: 


Cutler, 191-41* 

Patterson, 364-149* 

North Richmond, 278-106* 
Oakley, 96-71* 

Oxnard, 1908-708 

Millen, Georgia, 364-83 
Tracy, 1725-1178 

Tudor, 35-357 


Fort Bragg, 331-265 
Yuba City, 1072-1029 |! 


al 


‘ 


show 


dertaken ... 





LIKE PUBLIC HOUSING 


Putting public housing to the 
dormant as a harassing device since the early 50’s, when realtors pro- 
moted such votes in an attempt to stunt the growth of the infant pro- 
gram getting started under the 1949 housing act. In recent months, 
however, there has been a new flurry of such polls, principally in 
and voters have been turning the tables on public hous- 
ing opponents and giving the program their support. Here’s the 


WINS 


LOSSES 


* Communities whose votes were not previously reported in the JOURNAL 
The Oakley and Patterson results represent reversals of those in 1952; in 
in each case the community appealed to the county authority for another op- 
portunity to participate in the low-rent program. About 85 per cent of regis 


tered voters turned out for the Cutler balloting, a turnout credited, 
measure, to an active educational campaign. 
+ Proponents of public housing have said they will attempt to break the 35- 
35 deadlock in Tudor by calling for another referendum. 

ON STATE LEVEL... 

In analyzing returns of the New York State 1955 referendum that 
scored a win for public housing (see December 1955 JOURNAL, page 
438), the Buffalo housing authority has uncovered statistics that 
‘a mounting interest in public housing and slum clearance | up 
about 20 per cent since 1949| and a corresponding increase in the 
proportion of voters who supported these issues.’ 

In Connecticut, where an attempt to revive the referenda rage has 
been evidenced in recent months, rumblings are being quieted with a 
reminder from the housing division of the Public Works Department 
that in 1952 the state attorney general ruled that “a vote taken at a 
city or town election that no federal or state housing project be un- 
is not binding upon a local authority.” 


referendum test has been almost 


Calipatria, 143-35 

Gridley, 289-224 

Biggs, 97-40 

Willets, 298-209 

Baytown, Texas, 1018-857 
Stockton, 12,533-9644 
Guadalupe, 314-43 

Columbia, Missouri, 2873-2590 


East Nicolaus, 26-20 
Sutter, 208-52 


in large 
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AN AUTHORITY DIRECTOR 





must work with citizens as part of his job 


The executive director who wrote the foliowing job description administers a program that has won 
many national and local honors. The JouRNAL has concluded that there is some correlation between 
the director’s view of his job and the kind of results he is achieving. 


While an executive director’s pri- 
mary responsibility is the adminis- 
tration of the local low-rent public 
housing program, his administration 
cannot be completely effective if he 
devotes himself too narrowly to that 
task. Stated positively, an executive 
director must devote a major portion 
of his time and energy to commu- 
nity and professional responsibilities 
if his administration is to have prop- 
er balance and gain local accept- 
ance. 

The foregoing may be best illus- 
trated by reviewing as typical some 
of my work of the past year. 


Welfare Council 

I served as a delegate member of 
the community council, an assembly 
representing all social, welfare, and 
civic organizations in the metropol- 
itan area. Most of these agencies are 
of direct assistance to the housing 
authority from time to time. 


Kiwanis 
I served on various Kiwanis com- 
mittees and, in addition, sold Ki- 
wanis minstrel program advertising 
and ushered at the minstrel. (My 
minstrel talents are very limited. ) 


Civic Affairs 

I was co-chairman of the annual 
city clean-up, paint-up, fix-up drive, 
which has a rather considerable im- 
pact on our community and involves 
working with some of the most in- 
fluential women of the city. (We 
won third place for cities in our 
class in the national contest. ) 

I served on chamber of commerce 
committees and participated active- 
ly in the community clinics spon- 
sored by that organization. 

I was a member of the housing 
code committee appointed by the 
mayor to draft a city housing code. 
I served as chairman of one sub- 
committee. 

I was a board member of the 
Family Service Agency and deliv- 
ered the annual report at our annual 
meeting, with 200 community lead- 
ers in attendance. This agency, inci- 
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dentally, works closely with the 

housing authority in helping our 

problem families and hardship cases. 
Community Chest 

I served as a board member of the 
community chest and as a member 
of the important chest budget com- 
mittee. In addition, I was a member 
of the “big gifts” solicitation com- 
mittee during the community chest 
drive. My most responsible and most 
time-consuming contribution to the 
chest was my serving as chairman 
of the special maintenance commit- 
tee, which, during 1955, spent $50,- 
000 on building repair and equip- 
ment for 21 chest agencies. Most of 
this expenditure was for mainte- 
nance too long deferred. 

A conservative estimate of the 
time spent on the foregoing during 
1955 will exceed 400 hours, many of 
them involving night work and 
meetings outside of regular work- 
ing hours. 

I made a number of talks before 
various groups on the housing 
authority’s program but consider 
that to be a public relations aspect 
of direct administration and not in 
the same category as the foregoing. 

I wish to mention, only in passing, 
my, and my family’s regular partici- 
pation in the activities of our church, 
simply to point out that a proper 
balance in life is not possible with- 
out such participation, both spiritual 
and physical. 


I will make no estimate of the 


time spent in NAHRO activities but 
will simply say that I participated 
both regionally and nationally to the 
fullest extent of my time and ability. 
I feel sure, however, that the bene- 
fit to me and to the housing author- 
ity far exceeded my contributions. 

It is obvious that it would be im- 
possible for me to spend the time 
required for these community and 
professional responsibilities without 
my considerable dependence on the 
staff of the housing authority to do 
our everyday job. Yet, as is well 
known, the responsibility for this 
everyday job is not completely dele- 
gable. 

Many of the activities outlined 
herein will be carried forward into 
1956. For example, today I am mak- 
ing a talk before the community 
council on the work of the housing 
authority. Also, I have the responsi- 
bility for 52 programs for Kiwanis 
this year—arranging the program 
and introducing the speaker. (Inci- 
dentally, our Kiwanis membership 
of 200 includes the president of the 
chamber of commerce, the immedi- 
ate past president of the chamber of 
commerce, the immediate past pres- 
ident of the community chest, the 
president of the Citizen’s Committee 
of One Hundred—the most influen- 
tial and powerful organization in the 
metropolitan area—the mayor, the 
county judge, and outstanding bus- 
iness and professional leaders of the 
community. Where could I better 
spend time on behalf of the housing 
authority ? 





tions.” 





NASHVILLE BELIEVES IN CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

“The Nashville city administration, The Nashville Housing Au- 
thority, and the Planning Commission recognize, just like the federal 
government recognizes, that ‘full-fledged citizen participation’ is es- 
sential to the success of any urban renewal project. For that rea- 
son it is planned to enlist the help of the homebuilders, real estate 
interests, Greater Nashville Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, financial institutions, trade groups, professional and civic or- 
ganizations, neighborhood civic clubs and improvement associa- 


The Nashville Housing Authority's Annual Report, 1955 
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URBAN RENEWAL 
ON DISPLAY 


dramatic exhibits, factual 
reports put public focus 
on housing, urban renewal 


Attention-getting exhibits and 
factual information on a _ regula 
basis: these are two devices that 
‘ groups interested in improving hous- 
ing conditions are using to buck 
apathy or to satisfy the “show me” 
attitude that is characteristic of a 
large part of the general public. 
How these communication — tech- 





; niques are being used in some cities commission, 
is described below. and Conventions. 
of 
Mayor Dilworth to assist. with Lon 
motion of the panorama and 1 
predicted that more 
million people will see it during the 


Exhibits 
In Dayton, about 30,000 citizens 
got the word on city rebuilding as 
a result of a display set up by the 
Citizens Housing Association for the 
Dayton Area at a builders show this 
spring. The display, pictured above, 
; pointed to the citizens’ responsibility 
for the future of the community, pin- 
pointed each aspect of urban re- 
newal, and explained zoning laws 

and housing inspection. 


+ 0 IES, oe 


In Philadelphia, a dramatic pano- 
rama on city planning—said to be 
the largest in the nation—was un- 


} veiled in May under the joint spon- 
z sorship of the Citizens’ Council on 
| City Planning, the city planning 


The Newark housing authority campaign to win public support hinge 
are sure to get attention: in bank windows, department stores, 


— 
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Citizens Housing Assoctation for the Dayton Area 


ball wight to the 
Neighborhood Is You.” Mrs. Ginger Rosenberg 
! pictured 


the downtown area, with panels that 
flip over to show proposed changes 


been 


I 
are 


»yanels depicting how \ 
affected by population density, 
neighborhood environment, 
employment, 
transportation ; 
photo-mosaic map showing how the 
improvements 
fited the city since 
dimension 
Philadelphia of 
plans are realized 
50-feet-to-the-inch 


and 


orate, 


s on placing dramatic exhibits where 
buildings, city hall—wherever crowds gather. 












































general public, with a display 
Future of Housing in Your 


In Newark, the housing authority 
has been setting the pace in com- 
munk ating the renewal story to the 
public, with a series of exhibitions 
placed in strategic spots 

“Rebuilding For a Better New 
ark” is the theme of one such dis 
play (pictured below) , which starred 
in a “Newark on Parade Exposition” 
and has since been exhibited in busy 
commercial — establishments e.g 
banks, department stores, insuranc: 
company offices), and in city hall 
Che exhibit, constructed on a mount 
with space for interchangeable pho 
tographs, has a revolving drum of 24 


) mm. transparencies 





Continued column one, page 250 
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EXHIBITS— 
(Continued from page 250) 

The other Newark exhibit pic- 
tured on page 250 plays up the great 
difference between slum living and 
living in low-rent public housing 
projects. The display has been on 
show in a full-size window of New- 
ark’s leading department store. 


Reporting to the Public 

Two more citizens groups have 
been added to the list of those that 
regularly issue reports as a means of 
communicating housing activity to 
the public. Latest additions are the 
Washington (D. C.) Housing Asso- 
ciation, which in May began pub- 
lishing a monthly letter describing 
and explaining activity on the hous- 
ing front, and the Wheeling Area 
Conference on Community Devel- 
opment, which includes a substan- 
tial amount of information on hous- 
ing and redevelopment in a quar- 
terly report, Highlights on Commu- 
nity Progress, published for the first 
time in April. 








CITY NEWS 
(Continued from page 247) 
the request of a local business lead- 
er), are to serve as the basis of urban 
face lifting that will start at the city’s 
core and then spread to outlying 
residential areas. The plan for the 
300-acre central business district is 
expected to take about 15 years to 
achieve and result in a park-like area 
that has been described as a “com- 
bination of New York’s Rockefeller 
Center and a giant shopping center.” 
At present there are 25,000 sub- 
standard dwellings in Fort Worth, 
many in the fringes of its business 
section, and hopes are to eliminate 
these slum dwellings in the next few 
years. The city has 802 low-rent 
public housing units and some new 
housing for minority groups has been 
developed recently through efforts of 
the Urban League and local home 
builders; urban renewal activities are 
expected to stimulate further produc- 
tion of new housing for minorities. 


TOWNSHIP DIVISION CAUSES DELAY 
IN ROYAL OAK'S REDEVELOPMENT 
The separation of Madison 
Heights from Royal Oak Township 
in December caused what it is hoped 
will be a brief delay in redevelopment 
plans for the slum clearance con- 
scious little community of Royal Oak 
Township (see June 1955 JourNat, 
page 198). The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency has held up ap- 
proval of the township’s application 
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VOICES 
OF THE CIT Y 





The Baltimore housing authority has 
incorporated a personal message 

to each of the “Voices of 

the City” in a booklet on 

public housing, cover of which is 
pictured. The booklet devotes a 
page to telling the story in terms 
especially for (up and down, 

left to right) the investor, the city 
official, the taxpayer, the civic 
leader, the public housing 

tenant, the businessman, the 
clergyman, the social worker, the 
teacher. Though prepared in 
feature style, the folder contains 
most essentials of the local program 
and, according to the authority, 

it is “filling an important need for 
hundreds of people who want to 
be accurately informed .. . 

but have neither the time nor 
inclination for prolonged, 

intensive reading.” 





for federal funds until it is shown 
that the recent division will not af- 
fect the community’s ability to ful- 
fill obligations under a federal agree- 
ment. 

Dr. L. L. Friedland of the Wayne 
University department of public ad- 
ministration has been retained by the 
township to analyze its fiscal struc- 
ture, resources, and potential as the 
first step in establishing a foundation 
for the new township government. 
Since the chartering of Madison 
Heights as a city, Royal Oaks Town- 
ship is composed of about 425 acres 
of land. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK— 

(Continued from page 242) 
community achievement competition 
being conducted under the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. A to- 
tal of $60,000 in prize money—all of 
which will be used for improvements 
in the winning communities—has 
been made available, with the first- 
place community slated to get $10,- 
000. 

The other is a community ae 
contest being launched by the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Five of the affiliated clubs 
considered to have conducted the 
best projects will each win $4000 
and, in addition, a $5000 prize will 
go to the club whose project is con- 
sidered tops. Awards will be made on 
the basis of improvement of homes 
or neighborhoods; on the kind of 
cooperation won from other civic or- 
ganizations; and on the impact on 








the area in stimulating similar proj- 
ects. 


WOMEN’ 5 IDEAS— 

(Continued from page 243) 
basically divided into quiet and 
noisy areas; they were also in agree- 
ment that cross traffic should be 
eliminated between the various areas 
in the house. 

Although separate living rooms 
were considered by most groups to 
be highly desirable, for purposes of 
economy they were willing to ac- 
cept a dining space attached to the 
living room, provided that the liv- 
ing-dining area was “ell” shaped. In 
addition, a small space for eating in 
the kitchen or family area was 
thought to be necessary. 

Summing it all up, Miss Anna- 
belle Heath, assistant administrator 
of HHFA, had this comment to 
make on the ladies’ housing ideas: 
“The women were emphatic that 
the physical structure of the house 
should serve both to promote joint 
family activity and at the same time 
protect the right of privacy of the 
individual members of the family. 
And they regarded privacy as a 
right of children as well as husbands 
and wives.” 

Sometime this fall a small group 
of women from the April congress 
will return to Washington for a 
wrap-up session with Federal Hous- 
ing Administration officials. Purpose 
of the meeting: to decide whether 
to adapt FHA construction require- 
ments to meet the ladies’ recommen- 
dations. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ENTRIES 


coming in for 1956 competition; judges chosen 


New departures in relating the 
housing and redevelopment story 
are showing up in the reports now 
being submitted for NAHRO’s 
Eighth Annual Reports Competition. 
One urban renewal agency is pub- 
lishing its report as a newspaper se- 
ries of ten articles, which will be as- 
sembled in reprint form for distri- 
bution beyond the newspaper's sub- 
scribers. A housing authority report 
entitled Shelter Plus takes the reader 
on a tour of the city’s public hous- 
ing developments from the manage- 
ment point of view. 

Deadline for entries in the com- 
petition is August 15, following 
which date the five judges will re- 
ceive their copies of the reports and 
accompanying entry information. 
Awards of certificates will be made 
for outstanding reports in four class- 
es (newspaper, offset and _letter- 
press, multilith, and mimeograph 
and ditto) at the time of the an- 





Ira Robbins 


nual conference in New York City 
this fall. 
Judges 


The subcommittee of the Public 
Relations Committee in charge of 
the competition, headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Walters, of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, believes that it has been un- 
usually fortunate in the panel of 
judges secured to serve this year. 
Each of the judges has a specialty 
that bears upon elements of the 
competition. Judges will discuss 
findings and be available to answer 
questions at a session scheduled for 
Wednesday morning, October 24, as 
part of the annual conference. 
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Stephen Thompson 


Ira Robbins, a well-known hous- 
ing figure for more than 20 years, 
will judge the reports from the citi- 
zen action point of view. He has 
headed up the national citizens’ or- 
ganization, the National Housing 
Conference, as chairman of the 
board or president since 1951. His 
day-to-day job is as executive vice- 
president of the Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York 
City, a position he has held since 
1948. He has also served the field in 
a public official capacity as an at- 
torney in New York state under the 
administrations of Governors Leh- 
man and Dewey and was acting 
commissioner of housing from Jan- 
uary 1, 1943 to July 1, 1944. 

Among Mr. Robbins’ current 
“after-hours” jobs are: treasurer of 
the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the 
New York State Committee Against 


Discrimination in Housing, counsel 
to the Foundation for Cooperative 
Housing, and public member of the 
board of directors and president of 
the Queensview cooperative housing 
project in New York City. Mr. Rob- 
bins has held a NAHRO member- 
ship since 1934, a year following the 
founding date of the Association. 


Lawrence Senesh has long pur- 
sued the utilization of graphic aids 
as a means of communicating ideas 
and will judge the reports for their 
visual effectiveness. While on the 
faculty of the University of Denver 
following World War II duty in the 
information and education services 


Charles Grutzner 


of the United States Armed Forces 
in the Pacific, he organized and di- 
rected Creative Graphics, a univer- 
sity publications and visual aids serv- 
ice. Creative Graphics became na- 
tionally known for its effective pre- 
sentation of complex economic and 
social problems through pamphlets, 
annual reports, brochures, and film 
strips prepared for government de- 
partments and many agencies in the 
fields of social service and public 
administration 

Today, having completed academ- 
ic work toward his doctor's degree 
at the London School of Economics, 
he is staff economist of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 
The organization is sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation and the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development to 
improve economic education in the 
public schools and in teacher train- 
ing institutions. Mr. Senesh under- 
takes classroom demonstration proj- 





Lawrence Senesh 


ects and writes teaching and resource 
units on various economic problems, 
including housing. which are incor- 
porated into high school courses. 


Stephen G. Thompson, for many 
years a writer and specialist in real 
estate and housing, will review the 
reports in NAHRO’s competition 
for content and readability. As news 
editor of Architectural Forum (a 
Time, Inc. publication), he is also 
in charge of editorial public rela- 
tions for both Forum and its “sis- 
ter” publication, House @ Home. 
He has been with the Time publica- 
tions since 1952, serving both maga- 
Continued column one, page 263) 
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Some deep digging into housing 
and redevelopment problems took 
place at the Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council’s annual meeting, 
held May 23 to 25 in Coronado, 
California. Kick-off for the confer- 
ence was a “get-acquainted” how 
for early-comers on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 22, and, from that time 
on, a heavy schedule of general ses- 
sions, concurrent meetings on spe- 
cific topics, and an array of social 
events kept the 124 registered dele- 
gates busy for the whole three-day 
schedule. 

“Extra-curricular” activities in- 
cluded a commercial exhibit, featur- 
ing displays from more than ten 
manufacturers; a banquet; three 
luncheons; a cocktail hour; and a 
dinner dance and floor show on the 
final evening. 

A study in contrast was provided 
conference attendants by the two 
major speakers. Charles Slusser, com- 
missioner of the Public Housing 
Administration, who was guest of 
honor at the banquet May 23, spoke 
in support of the public housing pro- 
posals advanced by the administra- 
tion for consideration by Congress 
a two-year, 70,000-unit program) ; 
on the other hand, Thomas Pitts, 
president of the California State 
Federation of Labor, speaker at the 
final general session of the confer- 
ence, criticized the administration’s 
proposals and, instead, praised the 
Lehman-sponsored housing bill (see 
March JourNAL, page 82 

Preceding the formal opening of 
the conference Wednesday after- 
noon, there was a meeting of the 


Thomas Pitts, president of California 


at final general session of conference. 


Pablo; Dr. A. B. Hinkley, Richmond; 


First afternoon of the Pacific Southu 
renewal discussion by panel members 
DuBay, Portland, Oregon and Justin 


est conference was devoted to an urban 
pictured above. 


Herman, HHFA, San Francisco. Stand- 


Seated are R. Anthony 


ing: William T. Sesnon, Jr. and Harold L. Manley, both of Los Angeles; and 


E. Earl Newkirk, Santa Cruz. 


California Housing Council and a 
luncheon for all delegates. Captain 
Harris W. Howe, Navy chaplain, 
was speaker at the luncheon, with 
Barbara Rosien, assistant executive 
director of the Los Angeles housing 
authority, serving as chairman. 
Urban renewal was in the spot- 
light during the general session that 
occupied the whole afternoon of the 
first conference day. All phases of the 
renewal program were put under the 
microscope by means of a panel dis- 


State Federation of Labor, was speake 


Also pictured are Carl O. Davis, San 


and Gilbert A. Millar, San Francisco. 


cussion, chaired by M. Justin Her- 
man, regional administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
San Francisco. The meeting broke 
up for the banquet honoring Com- 
missioner Slusser. 

The second conference day started 
off with three concurrent sessions: 
1) for commissioners; (2) on pub- 
lic housing management; (3) on fis- 
cal practices. Gerould Gill, chairman 
of the Contra Costa County housing 
authority, presided at the commis- 
sioners meeting; although a panel of 
commissioners took the reins in the 
discussion, audience participation 
was encouraged. Up for airing at the 
management session were such topics 
as principles of sound management, 
security tenant turnover. 
and rent collections; Carl O. Davis 
of the San Pablo housing authority 
presided. And, under the chairman- 
ship of Gilbert A. Millar of the San 
Francisco authority, those attending 
the fiscal practices session heard dis- 
investment of surplus 
funds, budgeting, the use value of 
equipment, and other similar sub- 
jects. 


deposits, 


cussions on 


The concurrent. sessions ran 
through the whole morning and were 
followed by a luncheon, with John 


(Continued column two, page 254) 
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CENTRAL 


The accent was on creative think- 
ing at the North Central Regional 
Council’s annual meeting, May 28- 
29 in St. Louis. The action-packed 
two-day schedule played up all as- 
pects of urban renewal—public hous- 
ing, conservation, rehabilitation, and 
redevelopment—for the almost 200 
delegates in attendance. 

The creative thinking idea came 
into the spotlight in the keynote 
address by NAHRO President Rob- 
ert D. Sipprell at the opening session 
Monday, May 28; it was the moti- 
vating force behind such audience 
participation events as a stump-the- 
experts session and daily technical 
and maintenance workshops; and it 
was the ingredient that made a suc- 
cess of the unique “What Would You 
Do?” session, at the climax of the 
conference, which was devoted to 
dissecting the problems of East St. 
Louis, a community now on _ the 
brink of a redevelopment project. 

A highlight of the conference 
was a luncheon on Tuesday at 
which regional conference delegates 
were joined by those attending an 
ACTION (American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods)- 
American Municipal Association 
clinic being held in St. Louis at the 
same time. The meeting, offering an 
unusual opportunity for getting to- 
gether people representing all levels 
of interest in urban renewal, packed 
luncheon headquarters to capacity. 


CONFERENCE 


A commissioners workshop on 
Monday morning preceded the offi- 
cial start of the conference, with 
Forrest D. Byars, chairman of the 
Kansas City, Missouri housing au- 
thority, in charge. Popularity of the 
session led to setting up another 
commissioners meeting later in the 
conference schedule. 

Mr. Sipprell, as conference key- 
noter, urged that some _ creative 
thinking be brought to bear on prob- 
lems now confronting the housing 
and redevelopment fields, such as 
housing for the aged, meeting the 
increased welfare needs of public 
housing families, analyzing the rent- 
income ratio, and developing an ad- 
ministrative device for doing the 
over-all urban renewal job. Pointing 
out that the answers to these prob- 
lems cannot be found in manuals. 
Mr. Sipprell suggested that “Perhaps 
an exchange of ideas will prove to 
be an antidote for bureaucracy.” 
McClinton Nunn, regional president, 
was chairman of the opening session. 

Following the general session, Ar- 
thur Blumeyer, chairman of the St. 
Louis housing authority, and James 
Follin, commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration, were fea- 
tured speakers at a luncheon. Mr. 
Follin, who announced recertifica- 
tion of St. Louis’ “workable pro- 
gram, presented statistics showing 
that communities in midwestern 
states account for only 12 of the more 
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North Central President 


McClinton Nunn, right, coneratu- 


Outgoing 


lates incoming President Farris 


than 100 “workable programs” ap- 
proved to date by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. “Your de- 
termination to rid your larger com- 
munities of slums and blight and to 
rehouse the occupants in safe and 
sanitary housing is obvious,’ My 
Follin said, but, “the future of urban 
renewal depends in large part on its 
adaptation for use in small commu- 
nities and on its acceptance by small 
communities. . . .” He urged that 
the urban renewal story be carried 
to these areas. 

A general Harry 
Schneider, director of management 
of the Chicago Housing Authority. 
presiding, and a technical and main- 
tenance workshop were carried on 
concurrently Monday afternoon 
NAHRO’s executive director, John 
Lange; John Currie, deputy com- 
missioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration; and Lee F. Johnson, 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference were 
speakers at the general session. Mr. 
Johnson vividly described action in 
the Senate that resulted in passage 
of the 135,000-units-a-year bill (see 
May JourNaAL, page 160), despite 
HHFA Administrator Albert M. 
Cole’s unprecedented plea for killing 
the measure. Mr. Cole’s statement, 
Mr. Johnson said, “was an echo from 
Congressman Cole, who fought pas- 
sage of the “49 act. It made little, if 
any, impression in the Senate but, 
believe me, it will start bells to ring- 
ing in the House of Representatives.” 
Mr. Johnson, however, pointed out 
that “We can win this fight if local 
leaders will step up and be counted 
by producing local facts as to local 
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needs. Let’s get that image 
through straight and clear,’ he 
urged. 

The Monday afternoon technical 
and maintenance workshop was the 
first of a series that went on through- 
out the conference under the direc- 
tion of Kenneth Parmalee, executive 
director of the Gary housing author- 
ity. The T&M sessions were down- 
to-earth affairs that called on the 
audience to discuss specific operating 
problems and served as a focal point 
for review of management opera- 
tions. Some of the workshops took 
place at St. Louis projects, where 
facilities were available for on-the- 
job demonstrations. 

The annual banquet was a Mon- 
day night feature, with Aloys Kauf- 
mann, former St. Louis mayor and 
now president of the local chamber 
of commerce, as speaker. 

A stump-the-experts panel, with 
Knox Banner, executive director of 
the Little Rock housing authority, 
as moderator, led off the second day’s 
activities. Members of the audience 
were formed into teams to come up 
with lists of questions to be put to 
the experts. The panel included 
representatives of PHA, URA, and 
the Federal Housing Administration; 
a Washington, D. C. planning con- 
sultant; and several housing and 
redevelopment agency directors. 


Officers 


At the business session that fol- 
lowed, Charles Farris, executive di- 
rector of the St. Louis Housing and 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authorities, was elected president to 
succeed Mr. Nunn. Others elected 
were: William N. Millich of the 
Detroit Housing Commission, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Henry E. Gun- 
derson, commissioner of the Milwau- 
kee authority, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Bette Jenkins of the Detroit 
commission, secretary; and Elmer 
Jolly, executive director of the Pe- 
oria housing authority, treasurer. 
Added to the list of carry-over mem- 
bers of the board of directors were: 
Robert J. Bliss of the Saginaw Hous- 
ing Commission; Gordon J. Clark 
of the Cincinnati housing authority; 
Raymond O. Hatcher, manager of 
Royal Oak Township Homes; Albert 
J. Harmon of the Kansas City au- 
thority; Andrew S. Iddings, chair- 
man of the Dayton housing author- 
ity; Harry J. Schneider of the 
Chicago Housing Authority. 

Resolutions citing Mr. Sipprell, 
for his testimony in behalf of 
NAHRO at Congressional hearings, 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST— 
(Continued from page 252) 

G. Melville, director of PHA’s re- 
gional office at San Francisco, as 
speaker. Thursday afternoon was 
given over to informal shop talks. 

The general session at which Mr. 
Pitts spoke took place the morning 
of the final conference day, with Vic- 
tor Castignetto, tezal counsel of the 
Vallejo housing authority, as chair- 
man. To brief those who had missed 
any of the concurrent sessions, sum- 
mary reports were presented of all 
three held the previous day. 

The third luncheon followed the 
general session. Robert D. Lee, ex- 
ecutive director of the Richmond 
housing authority, presided and Rob- 
ert D. Sipprell, NAHRO president, 
was speaker. 

John D. Lange, NAHRO’s execu- 
tive director, described what regional 
participation means to the Associa- 
tion as a whole at the annual business 
meeting that afternoon. 

New Officers 

Officers elected at the meeting 
were: Allen R. Reed, executive di- 
rector of the San Joaquin County 
housing authority, president; John 
W. Beard, director of the San Fran- 
cisco housing authority, vice-presi- 
dent; and Claire Lindsey, of the 
Oakland housing authority, secre- 





tary-treasurer. Ralph A. McMullen, 
superintendent of maintenance for 
the Los Angeles housing authority, 
is outgoing president. Those named 
to the executive board who were not 
members last year are William F. 
Morebeck, commissioner of the Sac- 
ramento housing authority, and 
G. T. Gunderson, executive director 
of the Santa Barbara County au- 
thority. 

Final business event of the con- 
ference was a general meeting for 
commissioners, with Mr. Gill again 
in charge. 

Manufacturers who participated 
in the commercial exhibit and their 
products included: The Mosaic Tile 
Company, ceramic tile and acces- 
sories; Rudiger-Lang Company, win- 
dow screens; A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, water heaters; Olympia Paint 
and Varnish Company, paints and 
varnishes; Pacific, Toro, Inc., power 
mowing equipment; L & H Paint 
Products, paints and_ varnishes; 
Flexible Plumbertools, Inc. & South- 
west Sewer Tool Company, pipe 
cleaning tools; Weiser Company, 
door hardware; General Water 
Heater Corporation, water heaters: 
Pioneer Builders’ Supplies, Inc., sili- 
con base paints and builders’ sup- 
plies; Paramount Paint and Lacquer 
Company, paints. 








and Lee Johnson, for his efforts “to 
bring adequate housing within reach 
of all American people,” were among 
those adopted at the session. Coun- 
cil members also commended the 
PHA paint research program at East 
Moline, Illinois and recommended 
expanded maintenance research as a 
joint NAHRO-PHA effort; support- 
ed financial aid for small businesses 
displaced by urban renewal; and 
authorized the regional president to 
urge Congressional action on a com- 
prehensive housing inventory. 


Joint Luncheon 


At the AMA-ACTION-NAHRO 
luncheon, the spotlight was on Pat- 
rick Healy, Jr., executive director of 
the American Municipal Association, 
and Andrew Heiskell, publisher of 
Life magazine and chairman of 
ACTION’s board. Mr. Healy de- 
scribed the work of AMA and told 
of the association’s interest in urban 
renewal; Mr. Heiskell explained 
how the housing and slum clearance 
story could be put across to the gen- 
eral public. According to Mr. Heis- 
kell, the biggest problem in telling 


the story is “terminology.” He urged 
that the support of all types of citi- 
zen groups be won by people in the 
housing and redevelopment field. He 
recounted the success ACTION has 
had in winning recognition from 
more than 20 consumer magazines in 
the past nine months and advocated 
using media such as the “Operation 
Demonstrate” rehabilitation exhibit 
set up in Cleveland last year (see 
November 1955 JourRNaL, page 
413), or films of general interest to 
put across the urban renewal idea. 


What Would You Do? 


To set the stage for a discussion 
of East St. Louis’ problems at the 
final conference session slides were 
shown to illustrate the physical setup 
of the community. No _ formal 
speeches were presented, except for 
a statement of problems from Mayor 
Alvin Fields of East St. Louis, but 
there was a panel of experts on hand 
to guide the discussion and the au- 
dience was asked to contribute solu- 
tions for the city. Stephen M. Har- 
ris, director of the East St. Louis 
authority, chaired the session. 
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RECENT DEATHS 
Francis J. Myers, former United States 
senator from Pennsyylvania and chair- 


man of the redevelopment Authori- 
ty of the City of Philadelphia since 1952. 
Senator Myers died on July 5 of leuke- 
mia. Mr. Myers, an eloquent spokesman 
for the redevelopment program, was a 
member of NAHRO and had appeared as 
a speaker at national and regional confer- 
ences. 


Manny Spigel, 1953 president of the 
National Association of Home Builders. 
Active on many housing fronts, Mr. Spie- 
gel also held the post of secretary to 
ACTION and was regarded as one of 
the organization’s most effective workers. 
NAHB’s newsletter characterized him 
by saying that he “. never forgot, 
and taught many, that the building of 
good homes for the American people 
was a privileged profession requiring a 
high sense of public trust and responsibil- 
ity.” Mr. Spiegel was one of the leaders in 
the home building industry who did not 
wage a propaganda battle against public 
housing and redevelopment but who 
worked constructively for an over-all ap- 
proach by public and private interests 
in an attack on slums. 


Peter I. Bukowski, chairman of the 
Neighborhood Redevelopment Commis- 
sion of the City of Chicago since its 
organization in August 1953 and a mem- 
ber of the Community Conservation 
Board. Mr. Bukowski was president of 
the Cosmopolitan National Bank in Chi- 
cago and was associated with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation from 1933 
to 1945 and from 1951 to 1952. 


Lewis I. Borgeois, vice-chairman of 
the Housing Authority of New Orleans 
since 1950, an authority commissioner 
since 1940. He has been succeeded on 
the authority’s board by Laurance Eus- 
tis, Jr.. member of an insurance firm. 
Mr. Bourgeois is the fourth New Orleans 
commissioner to have died within the 
last two years. 


JOHN A. KERVICK 

has opened a New York office as a con- 
sultant in housing, building, and related 
fields. Mr. Kervick resigned as director 
of the New York office of the Public 
Housing Administration in October 1953 
to become vice-president of the Paul 
Tishman General Contracting Corpora- 
tion of New York City. He had been in 
federal service for more than 10 years; 
earlier he headed up the Elizabeth, New 
Jersey housing authority. 


SOL ACKERMAN 

has been named Milwaukee’s first urban 
renewal coordinator (see March Jour- 
NAL, page 98). Prior to this appoint- 
ment, Mr. Ackerman had been a pro- 
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gram analyst for the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission. Before coming to 
Chicago in 1950 to work for the Public 
Housing Administration, Mr. Ackerman 
had been with the Milwaukee Housing 
Authority for three years as a _ plan 
analyst. 


CORIENNE R. MORROW 

resigned on July 7 as racial relations ad- 
viser to the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Mrs. Morrow charged in her 
letter of resignation that the agency 
“stands firmly as the last bastion of gov- 
ernmentally sanctioned racism in the 
United States.” Discharged in July 1955, 
along with Dr. Frank S. Horne, from the 
Office of the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency in what 
was termed a “reduction in force,’ Mrs. 
Morrow appealed to the Civil Service 
Commission, which ordered her reinstated 
(see January JourNAL, page 5). Mrs. 
Morrow has now gone to work for New 
York City’s human relations commission 


FERD KRAMER, 
well-known Chica- 
go realtor and 
mortgage banker, 
in May _ stepped 
down as president 
of the Metropoli- 
tan Housing and 
Planning Council 
of Chicago after 
13 years of contin- 
uous service. The 
local and national 
press took the oc- 
casion to pay high 
tribute to what Mr. Kramer has done for 
the city of Chicago, and for the urban 
renewal field generally. He is credited by 
Eail Kribben, vice-president of MHPC, 
“with having done more than any other 
Chicagoan to awaken us all to the fact 
that deteriorating housing is a form of 
municipal cancer with economic conse- 
quences that are appalling.’ A Chicago 
Daily News editorial said: “Chicago will 
long be in his debt for what he has al- 
ready done. We are confident he will in 
many ways continue to lead.” House 
@ Home praised him for recognizing 
20 years ago that the “future of business 
depends much on the future of its city, 
and that this depends upon its housing” 

and for inducing his fellow citi- 
zens to take action against urban blight 
through the Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council. 

In 1952, Mr. Kramer received 
NAHRO’s award for individual distin- 
guished achievement. He was cited for 
“pioneering aggressively and successfully 
in the new field of urban redevelop- 
ment;” for his advocacy of “sound pub- 
lic and private housing, redevelopment, 
and planning programs in his state and 
city ;” and for the use of his “professional 
skills and organizational facilities to pro- 
duce actual, functioning demonstrations 
of the ideas he has evolved and cham- 
pioned.”” 

Mr. Kramer was a major influence in 
the creation of ACTION—the American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods 
having been one of its three organi- 
zers (see page 240). He also had con- 
siderable influence in working out its re- 
search program, which is supported by 
a Ford Foundation grant, and serves as 








chairman of the organization’s research 
committee. He continues as a member 
of the board and executive committee of 
MHPC, whose full program is reviewed 
on page 238. 


ROBERT HEMBREE 

has been named executive director of the 
Knoxville Housing Authority. Mr. Hem- 
bree replaces Rex Wallace, who is re- 
tiring because of illness after a tenure of 
some 10 years. However, Mr. Wallace 
will serve the authority in an advisory 
capacity until the end of the year. Mr. 
Hembree was formerly associate director 


of KHA. 


JOSEPH F. MANGIAMELE, 

director of Omaha’s program of urban 
renewal, is resigning as of September 1, 
because of what he terms “frustration” 
at Omaha’s gestures toward housing re- 
habilitation (see May JourRNAL, page 
190). Mr. Mangiamele charged that 
Omaha’s political atmosphere “is not 
conducive to good city planning. It will 
be a matter of a few years before the 
people become aware of the need.” Mr. 
Mangiamele’s next post will be assistant 
to Glenn Beyer. director of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s housing research center. 


JOHN M. KAHLERT, 

formerly development adviser on the 
Chicago Housing Authority's New Rock- 
well project (see March 1954 JourNAL, 
page 90), became executive director of 
the Lakeview Citizens’ Council in Chi- 
cago on June 1. The citizens’ council, 
with major emphasis on conservation, is 
a new addition to the growing number 
of Chicago neighborhood organizations 
dedicated to the conservation aspects of 
renewal. 


S. HOWARD EVANS 

has resigned as director of the Urban 
Renewal Administration’s service branch, 
effective June 27, to take over the presi- 
dency of Industrial Processes, Inc. of 
Washington, D.C., a private organiza- 
tion with which he has been associated 
for several years. Mr. Evans joined URA 
in 1950, after having been director of 
the government requirement division of 
the War Production Board for three 
years. 


HOWARD C. WHARTON, 

formerly urban renewal director in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency's 
regional office in Philadelphia, has been 
transferred to the Community Facilities 
Administration (an HHFA constituent 
agency) in Washington, D. C. In his 
new post, Mr. Wharton is in charge of 
the program of advances for public works 
planning. Since this program is aimed 
at helping municipalities plan and con- 
struct public works, it is anticipated that, 
in the future, it can be tied into urban 
renewal operations, when noncash grants 
in-aid in the form of public improve- 
ments are being developed for part of the 
local contribution to federally-aided proj- 
ects. Mr. Wharton had been with HHFA 
since 1950. He served in Washington, 
D. C. until January 1955, when he was 
moved to Philadelphia as the urban re- 
newal regional director. 
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NAHRO'S 23rd 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


NEW YORK CITY 
October 21-24 





Added fillip for delegates attend- 
ing NAHRO’s 23rd annual confer- 
ence is a tour planned for October 
25. The trip will give participants an 
opportunity to view not only the 
dramatic city rebuilding operations 
described in the June JouRNAL (page 
212) but, in addition, some close 
looks at a public housing program 
that includes more than 80,000 oc- 
cupied units. 

Touring delegates will see a se- 
lection of 15 housing developments 

city-, state-, and federally-aided: 
cooperatives; and developments re- 
sulting from Title I operations. Lil- Boiler mechanism demonstration y 
lian Wald Houses, setting for the 
health station supervised by the city 
health department, pictured below, 
and Jacob Riis Houses, whose child 
care center is also shown, are in- 
cluded in the itinerary, as part of the 
lower east side development area. 
The center for the aged pictured 
left, is at another project, John 
Lovejoy Elliot Houses. 

Conference Technical and Main- 
tenance Section sessions will spot- 
light the New York authority's 
methods for handling its vast prop- 
erty maintenance program, includ- 
ing a look at its in-service mainte- 
nance training center, as pictured. 
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Slide showing for gardeners 


A grounds maintenance class 


Left: Virginia Day Nursery service is an aid for workine moms at 1768-unit federal- and city-aided Riis project. 
Right: Child health station at 1861-unit state-aided Wald development. Conferees will visit both projects, 
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Prepared by 


MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


GALVESTON PROJECTS DELIVERED 
TO PHA BY FEDERAL COURT ORDER 

Section 22 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, 
authorizes contracts for annual con- 
tributions to provide that, upon the 
occurrence of certain defaults, the 
local authority shall be obligated, at 
the option of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, either to convey title, 
where PHA considers the conveyance 
of title is necessary to achieve the 
purposes of the act, or to deliver 
the project, as then constituted, to 
PHA. 

The first exercise of the right 
granted to PHA to take over a public 
housing project occurred on June 15, 
1956 (United States of America v. 
The Housing Authority of the City 
of Galveston, Texas), when the 
United States district court for the 
southern district of Texas approved 
a consent agreement between the 
United States and the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Galveston, 
under which the local housing au- 
thority was ordered to deliver to the 
government the possession of all 
property or interest in connection 
with certain identified low-rent hous- 
ing projects, together with all per- 
sonal property, cash, equipment, 
securities, leases, etc. 

The authority in the PHA to pro- 
vide for the conveyances or delivery 
in an annual contributions contract, 
as provided in section 22, was carried 
over into the contract between the 
PHA and the local authority. In 
January of 1956 the government 
filed its complaint in the federal 
court, setting out the contract con- 
taining the right in the federal gov- 
ernment to demand possession and 
setting out actions by or on behalf of 
the local authority that constituted 
the defaults justifying the demand 
for the possession. The June 15, 
1956 judgment of possession fol- 
lowed. 

The fact that this was the first de- 
livery to PHA under the authority 
created by section 22 of the act 
makes this occasion newsworthy. Fo 
lawyers, however, it has little value, 
since it was not a contested case and 
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constitutional issues were not raised. 
Nor is there anything in the court 
judgment addressed to the facts, the 
nature of the defaults, principles of 
law dealing with charges against the 
principal or its agents or with other 
legal issues, any or all of which, if 
satisfactorily disposed of, would have 
made this case of precedential value. 
The fact that the defendant agreed 
to the delivery left the court with no 
alternative but to be right rather 
than precedent. 


REVIEW OF "SLUM" DESIGNATION 
UPHELD BY TOP VIRGINIA COURT 

An important decision, one which 
has extremely serious implications in 
the urban renewal program, was that 
handed down in Bristol Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority, et al v. 
]. B. Denton, et al, by the supreme 
court of appeals of Virginia on June 
18, 1956. 

Although the highest court of Vir- 
einia did not question the constitu- 
tionality of the Virginia housing au- 
thorities law, it held that findings of 
slums and blight made by a local 
governing body are subject to ju- 
dicial review. The lower court had 
found that the “overwhelming weight 
of evidence” showed that the area in 
question was not, in fact, a slum nor 
a blighted, or deteriorated area. The 
local authority and the city council 
had made a finding of fact that the 
area was a slum—a blighted, or de- 
teriorated area—and, naturally, the 
contention was made that this find- 
ing amounted to a legislative deci- 
sion, to which the courts should 
acquiesce. The Virginia high court 
concluded that legislative findings 
are not immune from judicial review 
where they are arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted—and it is a question for the 
court to decide whether the action 
is arbitrary and unreasonable. 

Reviewing the evidence set out in 
the record before the lower court, 
the supreme court of appeals of Vir- 
cinia held that the evidence war- 
ranted the findings of the lower court 
that the area as a whole was not, in 
fact, a slum nor a blighted or de- 
teriorated area. 


This case, if followed in other 
jurisdictions, spells trouble for urban 
renewal programs where condemna- 
tion is involved. It would not bothe: 
the District of Columbia, which has 
the advantage of the United States 
Supreme Court’s Berman vy. Parker 
decision involving similar questions. 
Curiously enough, Berman v. Parker 
is not mentioned in the Virginia 
opinion. 


TAX LOSS CLAIM ON FHA-INSURED 
PROJECT REFUSED BY U.S. COURT 


What happened was this. Johnson 
was in the construction business. In 
what was undoubtedly the shortest 
arms-length transaction on record, 
he entered into a contract with a 
wholly-owned corporation to build 
an apartment project, the corpora- 
tion getting a loan insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
The contract (as amended) set out 
the cost as $1,313,640 but, due to 
bad weather, rising labor costs, and 
difficulty in getting materials, the 
job actually cost $1,444,275 — or 
$130,635 than the contract 
price. Johnson, of course, put up 
this extra amount and on his income 
tax return claimed the excess as an 
ordinary loss. That was not loss, said 
the tax court; that was a capital 
contribution to the corporation, in 
which Johnson was the sole common 
stockholder. (Johnson v. 


more 


Commis- 
sioner). 

The United States court of appeals 
for the fourth circuit, on May 25, 
1956, affirmed the tax court. 

Normally what we would have 
here is an ordinary alter ego case but 
what lifts it from that Latin level 
is the contention by Johnson that 
the whole thing is affected by the 
fact that FHA held the preferred 
stock of the corporation and could 
take over and control the corpora- 
tion in case of default. The United 
States court of appeals disposed of 
this point this way: 

“We agree with the tax court that 
the holding of preferred stock by the 
FHA and the right to take over and 
control the corporation in case of 
default does not affect the matter. 
There had been no default and the 
FHA had not taken control. With 
respect to the minor limitations re- 
lating to rentals, keeping of records, 
inspection, ete., these were no more 
than safeguards of the mortgage in- 
debtedness. They did not substan- 
tially interfere with the corporation's 
control of its activities, and furnish 
no basis for the contention that tax- 
payer in the performance of the con- 
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COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 257) 
struction contract was dealing at 
arm’s length with the corporation. 
The expenditures involved were 
made by taxpayer just as they would 
have been made by him if there had 
been no right of control under any 
circumstances in FHA, i.e. for the 
completion of the building which 
would add to the value of his hold- 
ings of common stock.” 


REDEVELOPMENT PLANS NOT OPEN 
TO RETRIAL IN MASSACHUSETTS 

A recent Massachusetts case in- 
volving housing and redevelopment 
was resolved in a July 17, 1956 opin- 
ion of the supreme judicial court in 
Bowker, Jr., et al v. City of Worces- 
ter, et al. That opinion held that, 
under the authority granted by the 
state statute, acts of the redevelop- 
ment agency, of the state housing 
board, the planning board, and the 
city council in preparing and adopt- 
ing a land assembly and redevelop- 
ment plan were authorized and prop- 
er and that findings of such bodies 
were not to be retried by the courts. 
Numerous objections were raised 
against provisions of the plan but the 
court ruled that the plan was au- 
thorized under the statute, which 
had been complied with. The Massa- 
chusetts high court took occasion to 
refer to Berman v. Parker (348 U.S. 
26—see December 1955 JourNat, 
page 445) in support of the proposi- 
tion that the “improvement of the 
appearance and attractiveness of this 
project area has been recognized as 
a valid public purpose.” 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF RHODE ISLAND 
REDEVELOPMENT PLANS DENIED 


Without once mentioning Berman 
v. Parker (348 U. S. 26). the su- 
preme court of Rhode Island in a 
July 13, 1956 opinion held that, un- 
der the facts and the statute in- 
volved, a redevelopment agency’s 
determination as to what property is 
necessary to be taken for an urban 
redevelopment project is not subject 
to judicial review and also reaffirmed 
the holding in A jootian v. Providence 
Redevelopment Agency, 80 R.I. 73, 
91 N.E. 2d 21 (1952), that the tak- 
ing of private property under the 
state statute for urban redevelop- 
ment constitutes a taking for a pub- 
lic purpose. 

The above opinion was rendered 
in the case of Balsamo v. Providence 
Redevelopment Agency. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


This issue of the JouRNAL inaugurates a monthly column of “Prime and 
Pertinent” publications in the field of housing and other aspects of urban re- 
newal. The column will list a selection of books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles from the hundreds of such publications that come into NAHRO each 
month and are reviewed by staff for the Association’s inquiry service and to 


add to its reference library. 


Because of space limits, little more than a listing can be attempted; how- 
ever, readers who wish to know more about any of the publications not acces- 
sible to them locally may write in for excerpts or for copies of evaluative 
reviews. Key: (B) book; (P) pamphlet or paper-back; (M) magazine. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 


SALARIES FOR LOCAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY EMPLOYEES IN ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE POSITIONS: SUPPLEMENT 
TO 1950 SURVEY. 1956. Prepared by 
1954 NAHRO Personnel & Training Com- 
mittee. 24 pp., plano. Tables, charts. 
NAHRO Publication N303A. Has been 
sent free to agency members; $1 to in- 
dividual members; $2 to nonmembers. 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

Report of a survey of salaries for 1182 
positions in 287 housing authorities with 
programs of various sizes and from all 
parts of the country. Salary tables are 
arranged by size of program and jobs 
covered are also defined in these cate- 
gories, as in the 1950 survey. Supplement 
is complete in itself, all tables carrying 
comparative figures for both 1950 and 
1954. 

The 1950 survey, still available at 
same prices:as above for supplement, con- 
tains considerable introductory text on 
the philosophy of salary determination. 


HOW TO TELL YOUR STORY IN 
SLIDES: Little Rock Reports to the 
People on Slum Clearance. 1956. Pre- 
pared by Knox Banner and John Hirten, 
Little Rock Housing Authority. Unpaged, 
multilith, NAHRO Publication N389. $1. 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

A “how to do it” booklet, which, 
through a picture case history of Little 
Rock, shows the way any housing or 
redevelopment agency can use slide talks. 


HOUSING IS MORE THAN SHELTER: 
An introduction to Housing Management, 
by Beatrice G. Rosahn. 1956. Unpaged. 
American University Press, Washington, 
D. C. Free. NAHRO Publication 0270. 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

Mrs. Rosahn, an authority of long 
standing on the management phase of 
housing, draws from accumulated ex- 
perience a clear and quite thorough set 
of principles for a management policy 
that will help maintain high standards 
in new housing projects. Prepared for 


the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and “overseas” use, the informa- 
tion is understandably generalized but, 
nonetheless, useful for public housing 
managers in this country. One much 
emphasized idea: “Experience with hous- 
ing programs in many places suggests 
that as soon as a housing project is 
planned and under construction, it is 
advisable to appoint a housing manager.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE HOUSING 
CENSUS, Washington, D. C., February 
29, 1956, sponsored by the American Muni- 
cipal Association, American Society of 
Planning ' Officials, Nationa! Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 
1956. llpp., plus 4-page roster of parti- 
cipants, mimeo. Free. NAHRO Publication 
390. National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

Statements from representatives of na- 
tional and local organizations on need 
and use for housing data and from 
United States Census Bureau represen- 
tatives on means of coordination and 
communication between housing data 
users and census officials. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: 
Theory and Principles, by Murray G. 
Ross. 1955. 235 pp. In the Harper’s Social 
Science Series. Harper & Brothers, New 
York City, New York. (B) 

Discusses the theory underlying com- 
munity planning services and the prin- 
ciples involved in the understanding and 
use of the community organization 
process. Goes into case histories that show 
practical applications of theory 


NEIGHBORS UNITE FOR BETTER 
COMMUNITIES, A Handbook on Dist- 
rict Community Councils. 1956. 36 pp. 
Community Chests and Councils of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, New York. 50 cents (40 cents in 
quantities of 10 or more). (P) 

How to start and carry on the “dis- 
trict” or neighborhood approach to com- 
munity problems, including housing, 
planning, and human relations. 
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CONSERVATION 


“A Case Study in Rehabilitation,” by 
Laurel G. Blair, in The Review (Society 
of Residential Appraisers), Volume 22, 
Number 5, May 1956, page 14, ff. Society 
of Residential Appraisers, 7 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. (M) 

Owner ‘of a real estate and investment 
business tells what he learned in remodel- 
ing a five-room cottage in a Toledo 
neighborhood where blight was fairly far 
advanced. Complete financial information 
is recorded—including the cold fact that 
$1000 “too much” was spent on the 
$4157 remodeling job. The house was 
bought for $1625; sold, on contract, for 
$6850. 

A conclusion: first or second remodel- 
ing job in 2 “better neighborhood” 
creates a favorable chain reaction among 
other owners-—in a poorer area, organized 
prodding, perhaps a strong civic organi- 
zation, is needed. 


HOUSING REHABILITATION AND 
ENFORCEMENT LAWS, by Ralph J. 
Johnson and Roy O. McCaldin. 1955. 
Public Health Monograph No. 34. 34 pp. 
30 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (P) 

Evaluation of the well-publicized 
“Baltimore Plan” for slum control by 
housing code enforcement as undertaken 
in 1951 in a 27-block “pilot area’ in- 
volving some 1000 dwellings. The ques- 
tion: does stringent code enforcement 
bring about an improvement in run-down 
housing? The test: “before” and “after” 
scoring by American Public Health As- 
sociation appraisal method and compari- 
son with a “control” area where enforce- 
ment was not pressed. The conclusion: 
“the enforcement effort resulted in signifi- 
cant improvement of the quality of 
housing in the pilot area without un- 
toward effect on the residents” [in terms 
of higher rents, etc.] . . .“the improve- 
ment in maintenance scores alone should 
insure that the useful life of these dwell- 
ings will be significantly extended.” (See 
February 1955 Journat, page 61, for 
more complete summary of findings. ) 


“Los Angeles Shows How Slums Can Be 
Stopped,” in The Reader’s Digest, March 
1956. Reprints available in bulk at $15 
for 100. The Reader’s Digest Association, 
Inc., Pleasantville, New York. (M) 

An effective approach to block rehabili- 
tation by the Los Angeles superintendent 
of buildings, utilizing three weapons: a 
stiff housing code, right to condemn 
properties of noncooperating owners, 
concentration of housing inspection in 
one city department. In the last analysis, 
persuasion (which included one inspec- 
tor’s learning Spanish in order to be able 
to communicate with neighborhood prop- 
erty owners) has proved to be the real 
moving force behind the program. 


PROVISIONS OF HOUSING CODES IN 
VARIOUS AMERICAN CITIES. 1956. 31 
pp- 75 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. (P) 
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Twelve tables showing main provisions 
in housing codes in 56 cities ranging from 
7000 population to 2 million. Included: 
administrative powers and procedures, 
definitions, space and occupancy stand- 
ards, light and ventilation, sanitation 
facilities, standards and requirements for 
structural elements, heating and electrical 
requirements. 

° 


REPLACING BLIGHT WITH GOOD 
HOMES: FHA’s Section 220 Mortgage 
Insurance for Urban Renewal. 1955. 11 
pp. 10 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. (P) 

A simply worded pamphlet explaining 
how private investors can secure FHA 
mortgage insurance on new and rehabili- 
tated housing in approved urban renewal 
areas. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


A MANUAL OF INTERGROUP RE- 
LATIONS, by John P. Dean and Alex 
Rosen. 1955. 194 pp. $3.75. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Handbook for anyone engaged in re- 
ducing racial segregation and discrimina- 
tion, based on five years of collaborative 
research by an outstanding social scien- 
tist and a social agency practitioner on 
the theory and application of intergroup 
relations. It gives tested techniques in to- 
day’s framework and a method of deter- 
mining the “status” of intergroup rela- 
tions practices. Part I examines ways to 
improve these relations within an organ- 
ization. Part II is devoted to working for 
intergroup participation in the commu- 
nity at large. An appended list of other 
literature in the field is also helpful. 


CHURCH AND CITY PLANNING, by 
Robert C. Hoover and Everett L. Perry. 
Survey Guide 2. 1955. 36 pp. 50 cents. 
Bureau of Research and Survey, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. (P) 

Originally written to serve as basis of 
discussion between city planners and 


church planners at an American Institute 
of Planners workshop, makes a_ useful 
study guide for community planners and 
housers working together on building 
new neighborhoods or redeveloping old 
ones. No final answers. 


CONSTRUCTION 


“New Housing Characteristics,” by Kath- 
ryn R. Murphy and Edward M. Gordon, 
in Construction Review, February, 1956. 
Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 4-16. 30 cents. Superin- 
tendent of documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
25, D. C. (M) 

Analyzes, from 1954-55 information, 
characteristics of housing, single- and 
multi-family, by region, including price, 
size, materials. 


Washington 


LABOR RELATIONS AND PRODUC.- 
TIVITY IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 
by William Haber and Harold M. Levin- 
son. 1956. $4.75. Bureau of Industrial Re- 
lations, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. (B) 

Analysis of major affecting 
productivity in the building industry, 
with particular reference to residential 
construction. Discusses new materials, 
equipment, techniques, union “working 
rules,” on basis of information gathered 
in 16 cities. Data for this study were 
assembled under a research contract with 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
as a Title III project of the Housing 
Act of 1949. 


factors 


DESIGN 


“Buildings for the Aging,” special 36-page 
feature section in Architectural Record, 
May 1956. Vol. 119, No. 5, pages 195-222. 
Reprints available at 50 cents, special 
rates on quantity orders, from National 
Committee on the Aging of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. (M) 
Lead article, by Lewis Mumford, rec- 
ommends “integration—not segregation” 
for older people in housing planned for 
(Continued column one, page 264) 
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JOH-S1—ADHESIVE FIXTURES 

Here’s an item that really holds 
its own and won't let go. It’s 
Ton: the name applied to a variety 
of self-affixing fixtures for bath- 
rooms, kitchens, utility rooms, and 
closets, which, according to the 
manufacturer, can be installed with- 
out the use of screws, nails, or tools. 

Ton fixtures include tool and 
kitchen utility racks, clothes hook 
racks, all-purpose hooks, wall plate 
hangers for suspending pictures, cur- 
tain rod brackets, and drapery rod 
holders. According to the manufac- 
turer, these fixtures are attachable 
to tile, plaster, metal, brick, or 
painted surfaces and the self-adher- 
ing adhesive will not mar wall sur- 
faces. 

The self-affixing hooks and pegs 
have an adhesive backing that, when 
wet and pressed to a surface, form a 
permanent moisture-proof bond that 
can support heavy-duty loads. Fix- 
tures come finished in nickel, chrome, 
and aluminum and some items are 
available made of plastic. 

Also available from the manufac- 
turer is Wallmount bonding film, 
which comes in sheets or rolls or can 
be ordered pre-cut to various shapes 
and sizes. This film can be bonded 
to the back of existing fixtures; then, 
by reactivating the exposed surface 
of the film, the fixtures can be re- 
mounted without nails or screws. 
Wallmount comes in sheets and rolls 
25 yards long and up to 36 inches 
wide; in thicknesses from 1/32-inch 
to 4-inch. 


JOH-S2—NONSKID SURFACE 

Don't slip! Grip your stairs, ramps, 
and other heavy-traffic areas. That's 
the advice of the manufacturers of 
this heavy-duty, slip-proof surfacing 
material. 

Grip has a sandpaper-like finish 
that affords a nonskid and nonslip 
surface indoors and outdoors, even 
in rainy weather. Grip can be ap- 
plied to any surface, the manufac- 
turer says, including metal, wood, 
concrete, and glass. Because of its 
rubber-like flexibility, Grip doesn’t 
crack when subjected to extremes in 
temperature. 

Made of a heavy-bodied, semi- 
plastic, synthetic resin material con- 
taining particles of grit, the surfac- 
ing material is said to be highly re- 
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sistant to water, gasoline, oil, grease, 
or fats. 

Grip is applied with a trowel di- 
rectly to the surface and after drying 
overnight—Grip is self-bonding— it 
can be opened to traffic the next 
morning. The slip-proofing material 
comes in two colors: neutral brown 
and aluminum. The latter color is 
said to provide added visibility on 
stairways, corridors, and in dimly 
lighted areas. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
Grip needs no cleaning, it is claimed. 


JOH-S3—WINDOW FRAMES 





Old-style double-hung windows 
can be converted to new-style win- 





dows that are easily removable for 
washing and painting if Wind- 
out tracks are used, the manufacturer 
claims, 

This is the 
grooved, 


theory: a set of 
high - tension aluminum 
strips are installed along both sides 
of the window frame, replacing sash 
cords, weights, and pulleys. The ex- 
isting double-hung windows are then 
placed in the channels, allowing easy 
up and down movement. 

According to the manufacturer, 
Windout can be installed with ordi- 
nary household tools even when the 
existing window frames are no longet 
true or square. 


JOH-S4—GRAPHITE SPRAY GUN 

Everything from insecticides to 
shaving cream is dispensed in spray- 
type containers, these days. Now, 
add another: graphite via the Blaco 
Graphite Gun. 

Useful in lubricating machinery 
and assemblies such as door locks 
where close tolerances are encoun- 
tered, the gun’s spray is said to pene- 
trate into the smallest openings. The 
gun, which is small enough to hold 
in the palm of the hand, sprays the 
dry lubricant at its target while held 
in any position, the manufacturer 
claims. 

The sprayed graphite is said not 
to run, drip, freeze, melt, or dry out, 
making it useful for lubricating items 
made of metal, wood, rubber, leath- 
er, and paper. 

A rubber bulb attached to the top 
of the container of graphite provides 
the spray. A light touch on the bulb, 
the manufacturer claims, is enough 
to provide a fine, accurate spray; 
with greater pressure applied, up to 
100 square inches can be lubricated. 

The lubricating gun is said to hold 
enough graphite for several thousand 
“shots:” it costs 65 cents. 
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Want a wall finish that combines 
the economy of cement block with 
the luxury of tile? According to the 
manufacturers of Vitricon, this cold 


elazed cement finish is washable, 
sanitary, and durable, making it ex- 
cellent for use in such project com- 
mon spaces as basements, corridors, 
utility rooms, and recreation halls. 
By simply spraying on Vitricon, it 
becomes an integral part of a con- 
crete, masonry, or plaster wall. The 
finish provides a hard, glossy sur- 
face, impervious to most chemicals 
and having approximately the same 
properties as high-strength cement. 
Said to resemble mottled tile to some 
extent, Vitricon finish when applied 
to on-site surfaces, costs approxi- 
mately 60 cents per square foot 
versus $2 for ceramic tile applica- 
tion. An unlimited number of color 
combinations are said to be possible. 
Vitricon is applied to on-site sur- 
faces by trained technicians using 
specially designed low-pressure spray- 
ing equipment. The curing process 
takes three to four days. Factory- 
applied Vitricon-surfaced concrete 
block will be available soon, accord- 
ing to the company, which is now 
franchising concrete block manufac- 
turers. 
JOH-S6—UNBREAKABLE GLASS 
The small boy, with a baseball in 
hand—or with a gleam in his eye 
and a couple of rocks in his pocket 
makes glass breakage a major 
problem for most housing authority 
maintenance men. The solution: not 
handcuffs . . . but Tvropiglas. 
Excellent for windows and doors 
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in spots that take a hard beating 
entranceways, basement areas, rec- 
reation rooms, laundries, and utility 
rooms — Tropiglas is said to affect 
savings through reduction of labor. 
replacement charges, and accidents. 
Made of specially reinforced fiber- 
glass (containing not less than 22 per 
cent glass) and Vibrin resins, the 
new transluscent glazing material is 
said to be shatterproof and will not 
crack, warp, buckle, or sag. The 
material diffuses the sun’s rays and 
eliminates the need for blinds and 
is available with three different de- 
erees of light transmission. It can be 
purchased in six pastel shades 
white, yellow, blue, honey, green. 
coral—or it comes clear, _ 
Tropiglas is said to have compar- 
able strength-weight ratio to steel 
and has great resistance to erosion. 
according to its makers, who have 
tested the plastic-type glass in both 
northern and southern climates. 
The glazing material comes in 
three thicknesses: 1/16-inch, 3/32- 
inch, and '@-inch. It is available in 
standard size sheets of 4 feet by 8 
feet or 4 feet by 9 feet. It can also 
be ordered cut to size. Tropiglas, 
which can be cut and sawed by us- 
ing high-speed fine tooth saws, lami- 
nated abrasive wheels, or steel cut- 
ting hacksaw blades, is installed in 
the conventional manner with clips 
and putty. 


JOH-S7—GLASS-FIBERED PLASTER 
Use of glass fibers in the manu- 
facture of plaster instead of hemp 
and sisal strands means faster work, 
smoothet ; hence econ- 
what the makers of 


surfaces 
omies: that’s 
Bestwall say. 
With hemp and sisal fibers, the 
claim is, there is a tendency for plas- 
ter to “ball up” and become lumpy 
But the uniformly short glass fila- 
ments in Bestwall permit better dis- 
tribution of the fibers in the plaster 
and a smooth job is the result. The 
job is also said to go much faster 
since the plasterer does not have to 
go over the surface to smooth out 
lumps. In addition, plasterers say 
that Bestwall results in a better base 
over which to apply the finish 
Additional time is saved, accord- 
ing to the producers of this product, 
in that the glass-fibered plaster does 
not collect on blades of plaster-mix- 
ing machines or on manual plaster- 
mixing equipment, such as hoes and 
hods: saving cleaning time. 
Another advantage of Bestwall, its 
makers say, results from the fact that 
30 to 40 times as many glass fibers 
can be used because they weigh from 
1/150th to 1/200th the amount of 
conventional fibers. The greater 
number of fibers results in better 
bonding of the plaster on perforated 
or metal lath, it is said. 
resistance is claimed, as a result 


Greater hre 


Costing no more than convention- 
al-fibered plaster, Bestwall utilizes 
the same type of glass filaments as 
those used in the fabrication of glass 
cloth curtains and draperies 
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NEW JOURNAL SERVICE SUGGESTED 

While I hate to add more work to 
the JouRNAL staff, there is a feature 
it could carry which would be of in- 
estimable help to our architects and 
others in the housing and redevelop- 
ment field. 

There is a great deal of literature 
published in various periodicals per- 
taining to the field so ably covered 
by NAHRO but, unfortunately, if 
others are as lax as I, most of the 
articles are missed, either because we 
do not get the publications or be- 
cause we do not get to read them 
carefully. Would it be possible for 
the JouRNAL to publish each month 
a list of articles pertaining to the 
field that have been published in 
other magazines? 

William Charney Vladek, A.1.A. 
New York City 


I like the Journat and have little 
to add in suggestions. I do wish, 
however, there were some way to 
have more extracts or reprints of 
articles from other professional jour- 
nals of interest to housers. 

Joseph Friedman, New York City 


MAY, MARCH ISSUES APPRECIATED 

The May issue of the JouRNAL OF 
Housinc landed on my desk last 
week, just after I returned from your 
regional conference in St. Louis. I 
intended to glance through it and 
take a good look over the week end. 
Instead, you upset the better part of 
one day because I couldn't put it 
down. 

It was loaded with excellent ar- 
ticles as well as news. Your Wash- 
ington round-up was exciting. 
“Home Builders’ Slum Cures Fail- 
ing” had just the information I had 
long been looking for. Harold Rob- 
inson’s article on “Israel’s Expansible 
House,” is must reading for those 
going on our tour next September 

. and so it went from cover to 
cover. Congratulations. 


Lee F. Johnson, Washington, D.C. 


Congratulations on the May num- 
ber of the JourNAL. It was so filled 
with interesting articles that not 
only have I read it almost through 
from cover to cover, but have asked 
Hugh Mields to send a marked copy 
(New Orleans and Miami) to our 
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assistant district commissioner who 

has supervision over our local hous- 

ing and redevelopment programs. 
John Ihlder, Washington, D.C. 


A fine piece on Miami and New 
Orleans! Now write up Louisville 
the third highly touted city clearing 
slums the NAREB route. 

Unidentified Reader, 
Washington, D. C. 





In order to save time, Dorothy 
Forbes and I both are writing you 
this letter. We think the March 
“Housing and Welfare” issue of the 


Journat or Hovusinc is one of the 


best that we have seen and that the 
material in it is invaluable to man- 
agement personnel, particularly the 
project managers. We would like to 
see more of the same type material 
in the JouRNAL. Please congratulate 
your staff on the excellent job they 
have done with this issue. 

We would like five additional 
copies to distribute to some of the 
social and welfare agencies in Wil- 
mington. 

B. H. Marshall, Jr., 


Wilmington, North Carolina 


The March issue of the JouRNAL 
oF Housinc with the main theme of 
“Housing and Welfare” has a par- 
ticular interest for me at the present 
time because of the small amount of 
public housing in the city of Port- 
land, which does not provide many 
of the services that I feel are neces- 
sary to the low-income families and 
I hope that in the near future the 
city might embark on a broader pub- 
lic housing program. If this program 
is to develop, the legislative wheels 
have to start turning this summer 
in preparation for the session of the 
state legislature in 1957. I would 
like very much to obtain ten copies 
of that issue of the JouRNAL to dis- 
tribute to key persons in the com- 
munity for their information. 

Miles W. Weaver, Portland, Maine 


We were most appreciative of the 
coverage given international hous- 
ing activities in the March issue of 
the JourNAL. We always read the 
Journat, find it most interesting and 
informative, and would like to see 
such international coverage on a 
continuing basis. I wonder if you 
would send tear sheets or a copy of 


that issue to the Economic Commis- 

sion for Europe, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Ernest Weissmann, 

United Nations, New York City 


RELOCATION SUGGESTION CLARIFIED 

We should like to let you know 
that we enjoy the JouRNAL oF Hous- 
ING and find it consistently informa- 
tive and attractive. 

In reading the March issue, we 
were pleased to find under the head- 
ing of “Citizen Concern” on page 
100 a mention of our report Reloca- 
tion of Residential Site Tenants in 
New York City with special reference 
to Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949. 

Since our recommendation might 
be of use to those cities that are hav- 
ing difficulties with Title I, we 
should like to correct your statement 
that our proposal “would require the 
city to relocate all tenants and de- 
moligsh old buildings before offering 
any site to private developers.” 

Actually, we recommend that “the 
city relocate all tenants (on Title I 
sites }: prior to conveying the property 
to private developers.” The distinc- 
tion between “conveying” and “of- 
fering” is important to municipal 
finances. 

Under our suggestion, the city, be- 
fore undertaking a project, could 
secure advance commitments for 
purchase from future developers. 
Conditional contracts could be ex- 
ecuted providing for delivery of title 
after relocation or after total clear- 
ance. This would eliminate the 
“samble of millions of dollars’— 
which, of course, refers to the experi- 
ence of those cities that have con- 
demned and purchased sites, relo- 
cated tenants, cleared the land—and 
then been unable to find sponsors. 

Our proposal would also do away 
with a system which, in the words 
of Mr. William Schulz, director of 
the New York office of the Federal 
Housing Administration, “affords op- 
portunities for delay, milking the 
project, mishandling of the reloca- 
tion problem, and tends to limit the 
number of bidders for the land.” 

We refrained from making any 
recommendation as to whether the 
city or the private developer should 
“demolish the old buildings.” Our 
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primary concern is that the reloca- 
tion of families be equitable and hu- 
mane and cause a minimum of hard- 
ship and that the city not assume fi- 
nancial risks that might preclude 
further developments under Title I. 
Byard Williams, M. D. 

Community Service Society, 

New York City 


ANNUAL REPORTS— 

Continued from page 251) 

zines as associate editor until their 
separation in 1954. He has frequent- 
ly covered NAHRO’s annual con- 
ferences for the magazines’ news col- 
umns. 

Mr. Thompson describes himself 
as one of the “vanishing Americans” 
who left high school after one year 
to go to work full time. He later 
took courses at the New School for 
Social Research in New York City. 
His career has included almost every 
type of editorial job. He started in 
the office boy bracket with the New 
York Herald Tribune, where from 
1927 to 1952 he also was a re- 
porter, assistant city editor, make-up 
editor, and occasional contributor of 
editorials. For the final five years, he 
was real estate editor, winning the 
1951 award of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Editors for the 
“Best Real Estate Page” in cities of 
over 500,000. 


Aaron Burns, as art director of 
The Composing Room, will contrib- 
ute knowledge of the effectiveness 
of good lay-out and typography to 
the judging of the annual reports. 
The Composing Room is one of the 
fine typography shops in New York 
City and itself sponsors exhibits on 


advertising and other commercial ’ 


art. Mr. Burns is prominent in the 
field of type design. In 1956 he con- 
ducted a series of panels for the 
Type Directors’ Club of New York 
City, reviewing type styles from 
1936 through 1956, with a forecast 
of what type may be like in 1966. 


Charles Grutzner has been a 
newspaperman for 30 years. Fifteen 
of these years have been spent on 
The New York Times, where, he 
says, his reporting has ranged from 
city hall and national politics to 
street gang wars and the interna- 
tional police action in Korea. Ex- 
cept for a few stints in an editorial 
chair, Mr. Grutzner notes, his news- 
paper career has been “in the field, 
on the street, and at the typewriter.” 

Because his assignments in recent 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A32—RESEARCH ADMINISTRATOR 
Philadelphia is looking for a person 
with knowledge and experience in re- 
search techniques and a familiarity with 
urban renewal and/or city government 
to serve as administrator of a section 314 
“demonstration” urban renewal study, ap- 
proved by URA in May (see June Jour 
NAL, page 196). The study, expected to 
take about three years, will be directed 
toward evaluating the city’s “leadership” 
program of voluntary housing and neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation. Person selected 
will set up the project (with the help of 
several part-time consultants) ; work with 
a broad range of public officials and 
private citizens; and supervise a staff of 
full-time employees in the formulation of 
recommendations and reports for publi- 
cation. Write: William L. Rafsky, Devel- 
opment Coordinator, Room 210, City 


Hall, Philadelphia. 


A25—PHA TECHNICAL 

The following civil service positions 
are available in the Chicago Regional 
Office: of the Public Housing Administra 
tion 


I—Maintenence engineer, GS-12. Sal- 


ary: $7570 to $8645 


2—Maintenance engineer, GS-11. Sal- 
ary: $6390 to $7465 


3—Architectural engineer, 
GS-11. Salary: $6390 to $7465 


estimates), 


4—Land adviser, GS-1] 
to $7465 


Salary: $6390 


5—Project development assistant, GS- 
9 (two openings). Salary: $5440 to 
$6250. 


6—Construction superintendent (build- 
ings and utilities), GS-7 (two openings). 
Salary: $4525 to $5335. 

\bility and experience are require- 
ments for all the above positions, some 


years “happened to include” housing 
surveys, slum stories, and reports on 
tenant problems, he says the Times 
decided last year to tap him for the 
special housing reporting job it had 
set up. Since Mr. Grutzner com- 
ments he is “still trying to find out 
what it’s all about”—meaning hous- 
ing—he is regarded as an especially 
helpful judge: he will be looking at 
each annual report with the idea of 
securing information. 

Born in 1903, Mr. Grutzner 
studied engineering at Cooper Un- 
ion and worked as a toolmaker be- 
fore getting his first newspaper job 


in Brooklyn. 





of which require travel to other localities 
in a 12-state region, with transportation 
costs plus a $12 per day allowance paid 


Apply to Louis J Administra 
tive Officer, Public Housing Admin‘stra- 
tion, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1. Illinois 


Goven, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W12, Male, 35—ADMINISTRATION 

Desires administrative position in pub 
lic housing or public health—or research 
work, in health, welfare, recreation, o1 
social aspects of housing Most recent 
position has been as director of a study 
ot social effects of redevelopme nt on 
people displaced from a slum clearance 
project in a midwestern city; has also 
done some teaching. Has both bachelor’s 
and master’s degree in sociology and 
is available for work immediately. Apph- 
cant is married 


W114, Male, 37—MANAGEMENT 

Employed at present by the army as 
director of 1000 family-type housing units 
and 800 hotel-type accommodations, ap- 
plic ant see ks new management position 
Previous experience includes five years as 
superintendent of housing project, with 
duties including maintenance supervision, 
purchasing, tenant relations, leasing, rec- 
ord keeping; three years in real estate 
work involving selling, leasing, and man- 
aging properties; and five years as me- 
chanical engineering draftsman. College 
training in real estate and mechanical 
engineering. Salary requirement: $5000. 
\pplicant is married 


SCHOOL KIDS— 
Continued from page 246 
student having 
youngsters complete their own hous- 
ing-slanted projects. In Philadelphia, 
the result of such activity is on dis- 
play as part of the panorama on city 
planning page 249; 
planning exhibits prepared by stu- 
dents, under 
are part of the huge professional dis- 
play. In Yonkers, New York a grade 
school principal has piloted what is 
hoped will be a continuing project, 


participation is 


described on 


teacher supervision, 


“Operation Beauty.” Under the Yon- 


kers plan, which has the support of 
the local housing authority, students 
of the grade school will plant and 
care for around 400 shrubs and 
plants at Cottage Place Gardens, a 
low-rent public housing project that 
is the home of many of the partici- 
pants. The picture on page 246 was 
taken the day the campaign began 
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(Continued from page 259) 

them; types of single-family and apart- 
ment-house projects already built and 
functioning analyzed; current designs in 
institutional homes also discussed. Mat- 
erial assembled in connection with archi- 
tectural competition in homes for the 
aged sponsored by NSWA in cooperation 
with Architectural Record and Modern 
Hospital. Many illustrations. 


FROM THE GROUND UP: Observa- 
tions on Contemporary Architecture, 
Housing, Highway Building, and Civic 
Design, by Lewis Mumford. 1956. $1.25. 
243 pp. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, New York. (P) 

‘Twenty-six essays, which originally ap- 
peared in the “Sky Line” department of 
The New Yorker from 1947 to 1955, 
include several cogent pieces on public 
housing project design. All articles per- 
tain to the New York scene but have 
much general applicability. Good way 
to get oriented to new developments in 
New York before going to the 1956 
NAHRO annual conference. 


GENERAL 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT, HOUS- 
ING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
1954. 1956. 525 pp., tables, charts. $1.50. 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 25, D. C. (P) 

Covers the period during which Con- 
gress enacted the Housing Act of 1954 
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and the first months of operation under 
the programs authorized by the act. In- 
cludes record of the Public Housing 
Administration. 


THE EUROPEAN HOUSING SITUA- 
TION, prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 1956. 
56 pp., tables. 50 cents. United Nations 
Publication 1956. Il. E.3. UNESCO Pub- 
lication Service, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. (P) 

Mainly statistics on housing supply in 
23 countries, including U.S.S.R. 


THE HOUSING YEARBOOK — 1956, 
edited by Alexander Crosby. 1956. 80 pp., 
illus. $3.00. National Housing Conference, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (P) 


Special attention to “the unplaced per- 
sons” in the $3000-$5000 income bracket, 
featuring Reading, Pennsylvania as a 
sample city. Lively articles also on the 
labor element in housing costs, coopera- 
tive housing, housing for the aged. 


“The Landlord, The Tenant, and Mrs. 
Dotts,” by Bernard Taper, in June 2, 
1956, issue of The New Yorker. 20 cents. 
New Yorker Publishing Company, 25 W. 
i3rd Street, New York 36, New York. (M) 

An interesting visit to the New York City 
rent control office. Recommended as an 
outstanding case history in public ad- 
ministration. 


eBELCO e 


SAVES YOU BIG MONEY! 


Ball bearings convert 
friction to compres- 
sion. Bibb washers last 
for years. No grind. 
No leaks. No service. 


Belco ball bearing washers, 
quickly installed on leaky fau- 
cets, insure service free opera- 
tion for years. Save $1.00 ov 
more per faucet per year! 
Figure it out! 

BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. LIFETIME GUAR- 
ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
for FREE SAMPLE and com- 


plete information. 


BELCO DIVISION 


Miller Manufacturing Co. 
5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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